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Brief- ■ ■ News of PIK, ^the World Economy and the Fertilizer Outlook 



Agricultural Economy 

Faced with continued burdensome 
stocks and weak domestic and foreign 
demandi the Administration an- 
nounced on January 11 a payment-in- 
kind (PIK) program for 1983 wheat, 
com, grain sorghum, upland cotton, 
and rice. The PIK ie an acreage- 
reduction program under which farm- 
ers will receive the commodity normal- 
ly grown on acreage they withdraw 
from production. The program, which 
^vill supplement the previously an- 
nounced acreage -reduction programs, 
is expected to reduce harvested 
acreage of the five affected crops by 23 
million acres, about 15 percent below 
that anticipated without PIK. Be- 
cause growera will receive crops at 
their usual harvest date, the program 
will simulate a normal harvest^but 
some of that "harvest" will come out 
of storage rather than off the land. 

Farm Income Update 

The outlook for 1983 farm income, 
although highly uncertain, appears 
stronger than a few months ago— 
especially as a result of the PIK 
program's anticipated impact on pro- 
duction expenses. Gross farm income 
will likely decline slightly, while farm 
production expenses could be flat; 
thus, net farm income for 1983 will 
likely decline from the $20.4 billion es- 
timated for 1982. Before inventory ad- 
justment, net farm income ie forecast 
at $17 to $21 billioni $16 to $20 billion 
after adjusting for a projected nega- 
tive inventory change. 

World Agriculture and Trade 

Recovery in the world economy will 
likely build throughout 1983, led by 
growth in the industrialized nations. 
However, U.S. agricultural exports will 
probably not benefit much from the ex- 
pected recovery, for three reasons. 
First, projected rates of growth in per- 
sonal consumption are quite low. 
Second, throughout 1983 unemploy- 
ment overseas is likely ^to remain at or 




near the levels prevailing at the end of 
1982. Third, the foreign-exchange con- 
straints in many developing countries 
will, in some cases, force governments 
to cut back on their food imports. 



Indexes for Agricultural 
Outlook Published 

Subject and article indexes for Agricul- 
tural Outlook (1980-82) appear in this 
month^s issue, following the Statistical 
Indicators section. Indexes will be 
prepared for 1983 and subsequent 
years, to be published in each 
January-February issue. Reader com- 
ments and suggestions will be appreci- 
ated. 



General Economy 

The recovery that failed to appear dur- 
ing the second half of 1982 is now an- 
ticipated to be underway by the second 
quarter of 1983. Following an expect- 
ed weak first quarter, consumer 
demand for agricultural products 
should begin to expand slowly^ with 
modest growth forecast for the second 
half of the year. For all of 1983, real 
(inflation-adjusted) GNP, consump- 
tion^ and disposable personal income 
are projected to average about 2 per- 
cent above their 1982 levels. 

Inputs 

Because of this year's acreage- 
reduction programs and continued low 
farm prices^ fertilizer consumption will 
fall again in 1982/83. After slipping 9 
percent in 1981/82 to a depressed 21.5 
million short tons, plant nutrient con- 
sumption could decline another 7 to 12 
percent this year. ConHumption will 
vary by region according to participa- 
tion in the 1983 commodity programs. 
Programs announced in late 1982 were 
expected to reduce overall fertilizer 
consumption 3 to 5 percent, while the 
PIK program could lower use by anoth- 
er 4 to 7 percent. 

Tapping the Growing OPEC 
Food Market 

As the world^s major suppliers of 
petroleum, the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) of North Africa and the Mid^ 
die East represent a sizable and profit- 
able market for U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts, but one that has not yet been ful- 
ly exploited by U.S. exporters. 
Although higher oil revenues since 
1973 have fostered a tenfold increase 
in OPECfi agricultural imports, the 
U S. share of these purchases has de- 
clined sharply since then. In 1981, 
these eight OPEC countries* aggregate 
imports were valued at about $106 bil- 
lion, compared with $6 billion 10 years 
earlier. Such growth plainly shows 
that the region has become fully in- 
tegrated into the world fmancial sys- 
tem, advancing from the periphery of 
world commerce to a vital trading 
center. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Faced with continued burdensome 
stocks and weak domestic And forei^ 
demandi the Administration ftn- 
nounced on January 11 a payment-in* 
kind CPIK) program for 1983 wheat, 
conii ^ain sor^humt upland cotton^ 
and rice. The PIK is an acreage- 
reduction program under which farm- 
ers will receive the commodity normal- 
ly grown on acreage they withdraw 
from production. The program, which 
will supplement the previously an- 
nounced acreage- reduction programs, 
is expected to reduce harvested 
acreage of the five affected crops by 23 
million acres^ about 15 percent below 
that anticipated without PIK. Be- 
cause growers will receive crops at 
their usual harvest date, the program 
will simulate a normal harvest— but 
some of that "harvest*" will come out 
of storage rather than off the land. 

Initial USDA estimates indicate that 
under PIK production and stocks in 
1983/84 will decline significantly from 
levels expected under previouily an- 
nounced programs. Nevertheless, sup- 
plies are expected to remain large and 
prices relatively low in 1983. The 
program's goal ii to bring supply and 
demand of the five crops into balance 
at higher prices and improve condi- 
tions in the farm economy during 1984 
and later years. 

Prompting the program were contin- 
ued forecasts of weak domestic and 
foreign demand in the face of record 
large stocks. This year's expected 
recovery in the U.S. and world 



economies will be very moderate, with 
US- growth forecast at 2 percent in 
1983 and growth in other industrial- 
iied countries at 1.5— low rates for a 
recovery period. Unemployment in the 
industrialized countrlesi except in 
Japan, will likely stay high, keeping 
wage gains and coauumption of food 
products low* 

These forecasts of weak demand in 
1983 pose special problems for farmers, 
already burd^ed with the effects of 
weak demand and low prices during 
the last 3 years. Reflecting thisi nomi- 
nal farm equity declined about 4 per- 
cent in 1982 because of falling land 
values. (It remains, however, about 40 
percent above 1978.) The number of 
bankruptcies, while still low, has risen. 
More senously, a substantial number 
of producers have reached their practi- 
cal debt limits. Riiing total debt and 
high interest rates in recent years 
have boosted Interest outlays from 8 
percent of total production expenses in 
1975 to 16 percent in 1982. These 
financial pressures also have limited 
livestock herd and flock expansion, 
while depressing machinery and other 
purchases by farmers. 

In general, the PIK pro-am is expect- 
ed to fXirther reduce input use, lower 
Commodity Credit Corporation (OOC) 
outlays, and improve farm income 
prospects. Numerical estimates of 
these effects remain tentative. Ex- 
penditures for inputs will likely de- 
cline 3 to 4 percent from those antici- 
pated under previously announced pro- 
^amsr but the impact will vary by re- 
gions. Use is forecast to decline the 
most for pesticides and seed, which are 
most closely tied to planted acreage. 
Total use of both is expected to fall 5 
to 7 percent because of PIK. Fertilizer 
use is forecast to decline by 4 to 7 per- 
cent t with use on com and cotton drop- 
ping 7 and 15 percent^ respectively. 
While machinery purchases are expect- 
ed to decline less than 1 percent with 
PIK, fuel use may drop 2 to 3 percent. 

PIK will probably reduce net CCC 
outlays about $3 billion in fiecat 1983 
and 1984 from pre*program expecta- 
tions because of smaller 1983 produc- 
tion. The.program, while lowering 
cash receipts, will nevertheless im- 
prove farm income from levels expect- 
ed before PIK because it will curb pro- 
duction expenses. [Loma Aldrick 
(202) 447'23lt 



LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

The number of cattle and calves in the 
United States on January 1, 1983, to- 
taled 115.2 million head, down from 
115.6 million a year earlier. Beef cow 
numbers declined 3 percent from last 
year. The calf crop declined 1 percent, 
the third consecutive year of decline. 
Cattle slaughter rose 3 percent, with 
cowi buU and stag, and heifer 
slaughter rising 12. 6, and 4 percent^ 
respectively. Steer slaughter declined 
slightly. Cow slaughter was sharply 
above a year earlier in those areas 
where the cattle enterprise tends to be 
supplementary to cropping enterprises, 
primarily in the North Central States. 

Beef cow numbers declined 10 percent 
in the Lalte StateaCom Belt region 
and 7 percent in the Central Great 
Plains. However, beef cow numbers 
also declined 8 percent in the Pacific 
Southwest. The cow herd has heen 
closely culled or liquidated on many of 
these farms to Improve cash flow 
and/or pay down loans, Beef cow 
numbers In the Southern and Northern 
Great Plains, where cattle are often 
the primary source of income, were 
about unchanged from 1981. This 
break in the new cattle cycle, after 
only 3 expansion years, is the first ma- 
jor disruption in the normally 10 to 12 
year cycle during this century. 

During the fourth quarter of 1982, the 
number of cattle placed on feed in the 
13 major cattle feeding States was 16 
percent larger than a year earlier and 
the most for the fourth quarter since 
1979. Marketings during the quarter 
rose only 6 percent from a year earlier 
to 5.38 million head— the largest mar- 
keting figure for the quarter since 
1978. On January 1, the number of 
cattle on feed numbered 10.27 million 
head— 14 percent above a year ago and 
the most since January 1« 1980. With 
the larger supply, cattle feeders indi- 
cated they would market 6.1 million 
head this quarter— the most since the 
winter of 1979. Although feeders are 
relatively current on their marketings, 
they will have to maintain this faster 
marketing pace to avoid excessive 
slaughter weights late thia winter and 
in the second quarter, when the weath- 
er improves and more cattle reach 
market weights. 

Smaller calf crops since 1979 and in- 
creased placements of cattle on feed 
have resulted in a l-percent decline in 
the supply of feeder cattle outside 
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feedlots on January 1. The supply of 
calveB outside feedlota declined 2 per- 
cent (595,000 head), while the supply 
of yearlings increased 245,000 head- 
The number of cattle placed on feed ia 
expected to remaiB above a year ago 
this winter, but then decline from 
year-earlier levels during the last 
quarter of the year. Consequently, fed 
cattle slaughter will remain above a 
year earlier in 1983. However, nonfed 
slaughter is expected to decline. 
Favorable moisture conditions should 
provide excellent grazing this spring, 
which, along with the smaller cattle 
inventory, should keep a larger propor- 
tion of the cattle on grass. 

Prices for Choice fed steers at Omaha 
averaged $58.92 per cwt last fall and 
are expected to average only slightly 
higher this winter— about $60 to $62 
per cwt. Continued weakness in consu- 
mer demand will hold down price 
gains, at least until the projected 
economic recovery begins this spring. 
With economic improvement and re- 
duced total meat supplies* prices this 
spring may average $64 to $68. 
Farm -to -retail price spreads remained 
wide through December, but they are 
expected to narrow through Spring as 
fed cattle prices rise. Therefore* only 
modest retail price increases are antic- 
ipated* High unemployment, even aa a 
mild recovery begins, will continue to 
restrain consumer demand for meat. 

Yearling feeder steer prices at Kansas 
City averaged $63.23 per cwt last fall. 
With lowar grain prices and a smaller 
feeder cattle supply, prices are forecast 
in the inid-$60's this winter. They 
may average in the upper $60*8 this 
spring, boosted by the reduced feeder 
cattle supply and higher fed cattle 
prices. Wheat grazeout options under 
the payment-in-kind program (see 
"Agricultural Policy*' for detaila) could 
also boost feeder cattle prices, aa they 
would increase competition for the re- 
duced supply of lightweight cattle once 
the grazing sea^^on begins. iRon 
Gustaf$on (202) 447-8636] 

Hogs 

Although hog producers* retuniB im- 
proved substantially in 1982, the 
number of hogs and pigs on U,S. farms 
on December 1 declined 9 percent 
from a year earlier to 53.2 million 
head, the lowest since 1976. The 
breeding herd decUned 7 percent from 
last year, totaling 73 million head- 
Market hogs numbered 45,9 million 
head, down 10 percent. These declines 
indicate that pork production will con- 
tinue to fall throughout 1983- 



The continuing drop in inventory re- 
flects the relatively poor financial con- 
ditions and tighter lending practices 
following poor returns during mid-1979 
through 1981* Aa producers* finances 
improve* those who have facilities and 
are currently producing hogs may ex- 
pand output somewhat this year. 
However, given current Government 
programs for com* many com farmers 
who have gone in and out of hog pro 
duction will likely continue to stay 
out. 

Commercial pork production in the 
fourth quarter of 1982 totaled 3.64 bil- 
lion pounds, down 12 percent from a 
year earlier. Dressed weights averaged 
about two pounds heavier, reflecting 
the lower feed costs. Barrow and gilt 
prices at the 7 markets surveyed aver- 
aged $55 per cwt^ down from about 
$62 in the third ({uarter but still much 
above the $43 year- earlier average. 
Commercial production for all of 19S2 
totaled 14*1 billion pounds, down 10 
percent from a year ago. Hog prices 
averaged about $55.44, $11 higher 
than in 1981. 

Commercial pork output in firat- 
quarter 1983 is expected to be 3,35 bil- 
lion pounds^ down 9 percent from last 
year. Hogs to be slaughtered this 
quarter are drawn largely froin the 
supply weighing 60 to 179 pounds on 
December 1, which was down 11 per- 
cent. Dressed weight! are expected to 
average about 4 pounds heavier than 
last year, as feed costs are lower this 
year than last. Prices are expected to 
improve in the first quarter- 
averaging $56 to $58 per cwt. 

In the second quarter, pork production 
is expected to be 3.45 billion pounds, 3 
percent below a year earlier. The mar- 
ket hog inventory weighing under 60 
pounds on December 1* which is the 
main source of spring slaughter^ was 
down 6 percent from last year. Last 
year's slaughter was depressed because 
of extreme temperatures in January 
and February^ which reduced the rate 
of weight gain. Although competing 
meat supplies are expected to increase, 
prices may average $55 to $59 this 
spring as real disposable incomes im- 
prove with the modest economic 
recovery. [Leland Southard 
(202) 447-S63& 



Dairy 

As allowed by the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1982, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture set the support 
price for the 1982/83 marketing year 
at $13.10 per cwt for manufacturing 
grade milk with 3.67 percent fat 
($12.80 at 3.5 percent fat). In addi- 
tion, as authoriied by Congress in the 
Budget Act, USDA implemented a 50- 
cent-per-cwt deduction for all milk 
marketed after December 1. However, 
because of a Suit filed December 17, 
the U.S. District Court for South Caro- 
lina has restrained USDA from collect- 
ing the asseasmenta. To comply with 
the court order, the Federal Register 
published a notice of proposal determi- 
nation on January 27f in which the 
Secretary of Agriculture requests com- 
ments from interested parties on im- 
plementation of the deduction pro- 
gram. 

Dairy farmers' reactions to the pro- 
posed deductions will play a key role in 
determining the size of 1983 milk out- 
put. Although some of the deductions 
have already been offset by lower feed 
costs, the rest of the deductions will 
squeeze producers' returns and are ex- 
pected to cause some decline in milk 
cow numbers during 1983- Neverthe- 
less, the number of milk cows will like- 
ly average near 1982 (on a year over- 
year baaid). With the same number of 
cows and an expected 2-percent in- 
crease in output per cow^ milk produc- 
tion is projected to be up 2 percent in 
1983. Production for all of 1982 was 
1.9 percent above 1981*8 record 132.6 
billion pounds. 

Commercial disappearance of milk and 
dairy products during January- 
September increased L7 percent from 
a year earlier, a gain of 1.5 billion 
pounds. Rebounding sharply from 
1981, total 1982 disappearance likely 
reached 122.3 billion pounds, up 2.2 
billion (18 percent). However, the 
gain was less than expected given the 
decline in last year'a real prices of 
dairy products, a reflection of the weak 
economy and higher unemployment. 
For the same reasons, commercial 
disappearance in 1983 is expected to 
rise leas than 2 percent. 

USDA purchases during 1982 totaled 
14.3 billion pounds, up 1.4 billion 
pounds on a mi Ik -equivalent, fat-solida 
basis. This riae resulted partly be- 
cause the gam in production more 
than offset the increase in use. USDA 
purchases will continue large in 1983, 
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1 Commercial production. ^FederaKv inspoctwi slaughre 
^ Forecast for latest quarter, 

because gains in milk production wiii I 
likely counterbalance improved com- | 

merciat disappearance. Because 1983 
purchases are expected to exceed dona- 
tions, Government stocks will continue 
to expand. 

January prices for manufacturing 
grade milk averaged $12.90 per cwt— 
up 60 cenl§ from July* but 10 cents 
below a year earlier. Prices for all 
milk reached a seasonal low in June 
but have risen since— averaging $1390 
per cwt dunng January. For 1982, the 
simple average all-milk price was 
$13.55, 21 centa per cwt below last 
year. In 1983, the all-milk price is 
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forecast to be little changed from 1982. 
But, farmers' returns per cwt could 
average 5 percent or more below 1982^ 
given the 50'Cent deductions that may 

start April 1. [Clifford Carman 
(202) 447^8636] 

Egg priceSr which were weak during 
June-November, continued so into the 
new year, as domestic economic condi- 
tions remained unfavorable- Foreign 
demand has also been weak because of 
the strong U.S- dollar and other coun- 
tries" efforts to conserve foreign ex- 
change, so exports will likely continue 
slow at least through the first half of 
1983. During September-November, 
prices for cartoned Grade A large eggs 
delivered to stores averaged about 69 
cents a dozen, down from 77 cents last 



year. With continued high unemploy- 
ment and weak exports in 1983. prices 
may average only 63 to 68 cents for 
the marketing year that began in De- 
cember 1982, down slightly from 71 
cents last year. 

The weak prices are causing egg pro- 
ducers to increase slaughter of old 
hens and to continue reducing orders 
for replacement pullets. The egg-type 
hatch for December was 16 percent 
below December 1981, so by spring 
1983 the number of replacement pul- 
lets will trail 1982. During December, 
slaughter of light hens was up 21 per- 
cent from last year, as egg prices were 
declining. 
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Even with'low feed costs, producers 
are expected to keep egg output low 
again this year Weak egg demand is 
expected to maintain current manage- 
ment practices— thus holding produc- 
tion about 1 percent below 1982. 
lAllen Baker J202) 447-8$3& 

Broilers 

In the second half of 19S2, broiler 
prices remained below year -earlier lev- 
els despite increased pork prices. 
These relative prices are partly due to 
increased brofler output and reduced 
pork output, but they also reflect weak 
consumer demand* 

During October- December 19B2i whole- 
sale prices for broilers in the 9 cities 
surveyed averaged 42 cents B pound— 
the same as last year. Consumers* 
disposable income is likely to remain 
low early in 1983, so first-quarter 
prices for broilers may average 40 to 
44 cents a pound, down from 45 cents 
in 1982- If the economy strengthens 
and pork supplies remain low in 1983, 
prices for broUers may average 41 to 
47 cents a pounds near 19d2'B 44 cents. 

Last year, broiler producers— 
anticipating a strengthening economy 
along with declining feed prices- 
increased output about 1 percent from 
19fll. The same expectations for 1983 
are leading producers to ^pand the 
number of eggs set and chicke batched 
for this year's production. Thus, in the 
first half of 1983, broiler meat output 
from federally inspected plants may be 
3 percent greater than in 1982, \Allen 
Baker (202) 447-S63& 

Turkeys 

In 1982, producers raised 165 million 
turkeys— down 3 percent from 1981. 
North Carolina producers raised the 
most at 27 million, followed by Min- 
nesota with 26 million and California 
with 20 million- Since 1980, North 
Carolina has been the largest turkey- 
producing Stste. edging out Minnesota. 

On December 1, turkey producers re- 
ported intentions to raise 3 percent 
more turkeys this year than last. 
However, after this survey was com- 
pleted turkey prices weakened sharply, 
so producers will likely modify their 
plans. With favorable returns during 
June November 1982, producers in- 
creased the number of poults hatched; 



as a result, turkey meat output in the 
first half of 1983 is forecast to in- 
crease 5 to 7 percent from the 938 mil* 
lion pounds produced in 1982. Despite ! 
favorable feed prices, weak turkey 
prices will likely alow the number of 
poult§ hatched during the main hatch* 
ing season. So output for all of 1983 is 
expected to increase only 2 percent 

With weak consumer demand, prices 
have been low since the holidays. 
Wholesale prices for &• to 16-pound 
hen turkeys in New York averaged 64 
cents a pound in the fourth quarter « up 
from 55 cents last year. Although 
prices usually strengthen seasonally in 
the fourth quarter^ this year they be* 
gan declining in November as retailers 
failed to bid up wholesale prices close 
to Thanksgiving, Since Thanksgiving, 
prices have slipped to the low 50-cent 
rangef only slightly better than last 
year. 

The drop in prices after Thanksgiving 
likely pulled stocks down- On Janu- 
ary 1, 1983, cold itorage stocks of 
frozen turkey were 206 million pounds, 
down 14 percent from last year. 

Based on the current prices and the 
expected increase in output, prices for 
young hen turkeys in New York are 
forecast to average 52 to 56 cents dur- 
ing January March 1983, near 1982's 
55 cents. Prices will likely continue 
weak in the second quarter and aver- 
age 53 to 57 cents, down from 59 cents 
last year. I Allen Baker (202) 447- 
863& 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Feed Grains 

The forecast for 1982/83 disappearance 
increased for com, but for sorghum 
tight free stocks pulled down the pro- 
jections for feed and residual uses. 
Feed grain disappearance is now es- 
timated to total 219 million metric 
tons for 1982/83— up 1.4 million from 
the December forecast. 

In January, the estimate of 1982'a 
com crop was revised upward by 67 
million bushels to 8*397 million. Esti- 
mates of the sorghum, barley, and oat 
harvests were also raised, bringing to- 
tal feed grain production to 255 mil- 
lion metrie tons— up from the 
December estimate of 252.5 million. 
However, the increase in expected 
disappearance more than offsets these 
production increases, reducing prospec- 
tive carryover stocks. 



Short-run prices for com and sorghum 
have increased partly in response to 
the announcement of the payment-in- 
kind (PIK) program. During the week 
after the announcement, com prices at 
Central Illinois points averaged about 
a nickel higher* and March and May 
futures prices were up about 10 cents^ 

A preliminary assessment of PIK 
places the 1983 com crop about 1.5 bil- 
lion bushels below the 1982 outtum. 
with a stock drawdown of about 600 
million bushels. The season average 
price for com in 1983/84 is expected to 
be near the $2.65a-buehel loan rate 
and above the SZ.20 to $2,40 average 
projected for the current year. The 
higher price of com will likely enable 
prices of other feed grains to rise. 

The estimate of 1982/83 world produc- 
tion of coarse grains has been raised to 
788 mlllton tons. Upward revisions in 
crop estimates for tha Northem Hem- 
tsphere offset diminished prospects in 
South Africa and Argentina, Use is ex- 
pected to rebound- but it will remain 
below production- Stocks will likely 
expand sharply- Carryover stocks may 
approach 20 percent of use— the 
highest since the early 1960's. 

Following last year's slight decline, 
foreign coarse grain use ii expected to 
retum to the 1980/81 level- China's 
consumption ii projected up 6 percent 
because of a larger crop and expanded 
imports. Because of better harvests, 
use may rise 3 to 4 percent in the 
USSR and 5 to 6 percent in Eastem 
Europe. Little increase is foreseen in 
the developing countries because of 
crop shortfalls in Mexico and India— 
two of the largest users— and generally 
slower growth in livestock induatries- 

World coarse grain trade (July-June) 
IS now expected to decline 8 to 9 mil- 
lion tons from 1981/82's reduced move- 
ment. The forecast of USSR imports 
has been reduced further, to 16 million 
tons, which would be the smallest 
volume since 1978/79 and almost 10 
million tons below last year*s imports. 
Eastem Europe's imports may fall to 
about 4.4 million tons. 

Imports by the developed countries 
may drop 4 percent. Harvests were 
better in most countrieSf and the 
economic recession and high-valued 
U.S. dollar will likely depress import 
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demand. Imports by the developing 
countrieB are forecast up sharply, led 
by Mexico. Increases are also antici- 
pated for other developing countries, 
particularly in East Asia. 

Exporta by the major U,S. competitors 
are projected down in 1982/83 because 
of smaller crops. In addition, U.S. ex- 
ports may drop 3.5 million tons, as 
July-December exports were 5 million 
tons below a year earlier. iLarry 
Van Meir (2(^) 447-8776 and Sally 
Byrne (202) 447'885'A 

Wheat 

A reduction of U.S. wheat output in 
1983 rests on producers' response to 
this year's acreage-reduction progframs, 
particularly the payment-in-kind 
(PIK) option. Under PIK, an estimat- 
ed 10 million additional acres will not 
be harvested this summer. If this drop 
is combined with the declines from the 
15-percent acreage reduction and 5- 
percent land diversion requirements, 
1983 wheat production could fall to 
around 2.4 billion bushels, 400 million 
below last year's record. This reduc- 
tion could keep yearend stocks from 
building further, but, more 
noteworthy, it could lower farmer- 
owned reserve stocks by 300 to 400 
million bushels. 

The overall picture shows world wheat 
production in 1982/83 still exceeding 
demand, with most of the stock build- 
up in the United States. Wheat har- 
vests in the Southern Hemisphere are 
nearing completion. Because of record 
area and yields, the January estimate 
of Argentine output was raised 2 mil- 
lion metric tons— to the largest crop 
ever. Therefore, world production in- 
creased a like amount and is now 
placed almost 25 million tons above 
last year's record. 

Despite a poor outturn in Australia, 
the total exports of U.S. competitors 
are expected to be 4 million tons above 
last year, The larger Argentine output 
will result in record exports for that 
country— about twice last year's ship- 
ments. Record exports are also antici- 
pated for Canada and the European 
Community. Trade prospects for the 
United States continue dim, with ex- 
ports forecast about 6 million tons 
below last year. 



Because of recent purchases from all 
sources, the forecast of Soviet imports 
has been increased 2 million tons to 
near last year's record- The Soviets 
also bought 3 million tons of U.S. 
wheat recently, but little additional 
sales are expected^ Because of the 
larger Soviet purchases and increases 
in Argentine and Canadian exports^ 
world trade is expected to match last 
year's record- 

The forecast of world wheat consump- 
tion increased slightly in January, 
mostly because of an expected rise in 
Soviet use. World stocks will increase 
13 million tons, about 10 million of 
which will be in the United States^ 
[Allen Schienbein (202) 447-8444 and 
Bradley Karmen (202) 447-8879] 

Rice 

Although 1981/82 remains a record 
year for U.S. rice production, the final 
estimates have been lowered from 185 
to 183 million cwt (rough rice)— 
bringing the total supply to 199 mil- 
lion cwt, down from 202 million es- 
timated earlier. The forecast for 
1982/83 production has been raised 
from 153 to 154 million cwt— putting 
this year's U.S. rice supplies at a 
record 203 million. 

Total disappearance of rice in 1982/83 
is expected to be around 142 million 
cwt, up slightly from last month^s fore- 
cast because of changes in domestic 
use and exports. Exports may move 
above 70 million cwt, as sales to the 
Middle East continue to improve. The 
increased exports will more than offset 
the slight downturn in seed use antici- 
pated because of the payment-in-kind 
program. Larger supplies and only 
slightly higher disappearance mean 
that ending stocks could rise to 61.5 
million cwt, up from 48.9 million last 
year. 

Season- average prices are forecast 
between $7.50 and $8.25 per cwt. The 
average price was $7-69 during 
August-December, well below the 1982 
loan rate- Therefore, program partici- 
pants are assured of the maximum de- 
ficiency payment of $2.71 per cwt- 

World rice production is now forecast 
at 272 million metric tons (milled 
riceJ— up 1 percent from last month's 
forecast but down 2 percent from last 
season. Chinese output has once again 



been revised upward, as excellent con- 
ditions allowed record production 
despite reduced area- China produces 
more than a third of the world's rice^ 
Among exporters, production prospects 
this year have improved in Burma and 
Japan^ but they have worsened in 
Thailand, Pakistan, and India- 
Between them, India and Thailand's 
prospective output has dropped 10 mil- 
lion tone because of bad weather. 
However, output will be high in In- 
donesia and South Korea, two major 
import ers^ 

World consumption is expected to 
exceed production this season by 5 mil- 
lion tons, pushing ending stocks down 
to 17 million tons. This will result in 
the lowest stocks-to-use ratio in 8 
years. Consumption in India is expect- 
ed to fall in line with the drop in out- 
put, but rice use in the rest of the 
world will likely rise. Neither the in- 
creased use nor the decline in stocks 
will push prices up, as world trade con- 
tinues depressed. World exports in 
calender 1983 are forecast at a 3-year 
low of 11.6 million tonSj with the U.S. 
share slipping because of aggressive 
Thai marketing and the strong dollar, 
which is keeping U.S. prices relatively 
high. Nevertheless, the official fore- 
cast for U.S- exports has been raised 
this month to 2.3 million tona because 
of recent sales to Iraq. Howeverp ex- 
ports last year were 2.7 million tons- 
[Barbara A. Claffey (202) 447-8444 
and Eileen Manfredi (202) 447-8912] 

Cotton 

Recent changes in supply and demand 
point to continued weakness in the 
U.S. cotton market for 1982/83. 
Although the 1982 crop estimate was 
revised downward slightly in January^ 
to 12 million bales, this season's fore- 
cast for total use dropped from 10.8 to 
10.4 million bales— reflecting weaker 
export prospects. Consequently, stocks 
on August 1, 1983, are now expected 
to total 8.4 million bales— 0.4 million 
above the previous estimate, 1-8 mil- 
lion above a year earlier, and the most 
since 1966. 

Domestic mill use averaged 5.22 mil- 
lion bales (seasonally adjusted annual 
rate) during the first 5 months of this 
season. Mill activity is expected to in- 
crease during the second half as the 
economy strengthens and as textile 
production for the 1983 fall season 
picks up. 
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Export coiiunitm€iits— exports plufl 
outstanding sales— in mid-January 
weri about 2 miUion bales below a 
year earber For all of 1982/83, cotton 
exports are now forecast at 5 million 
bales 1.6 million below last year. 

The payment' in-kind program for 
1983-crop cotton will likely cause a 
sharp reduction in plantings. This pro- 
gram, combined wiih the previouflly 
announced acre age reduction and 
pa id-diver a ion programs* offers produc- 
ers strong participation incentives. 
The prospect of a program-induced 
reduction in 1983/84 carryover stocks 
pushed spot prices up slightly to 60.5 
cents a pomid in mid-January, com- 
pared with December*s average of 59-6 
cents. Whether high participation will 
be enough to lower stocks to desirable 
levels will likely depend on 1983 cotton 
yields. Unless yields are lower than 
normal, stocks will likely continue 
high in 1983/84. 

World cotton production is now fore- 
cast at 67.7 million bales, down 5 per- 
cent from last season's record. Foreign 
production is expected to hit a record 
55.6 million bales. Among major com- 
petitors, output is projected to drop 
again this season for the USSR* Egypt, 
and Mexico. Production by the major 
U S. competitors will likely fall 1.4 
million bales, but this will be more 
than offset by a 2-million-bale produc- 
tion increase in China, a major import- 
er. 

Total foreign consumption is expected 
to rise only 1 percent^ with virtually 
all of the increase coming in China. 
Weak demand for textiles has 
depressed world trade, with world ex- 
ports in 1982/83 forecast to fall 3 mil- 
lion bales to 17.4 million. The U.S. 
share of total exports will likely fall 
this year because of the dollar's con- 
tinuing strength, which has made U.S. 
cotton more expensive in the world 
market' In addition to the virtual ab- 
sence of Chinese imports due to their 
excellent crop, sales to other Asian and 
European markets are also down. 
iKeith Collbu (202) 447-8776 and 
Eileen Manfredi (202) 447-8912) 

Oilseeds 

Reflecting strong demand for soybean 
meal, domestic processors are expected 
to crush 1.12 billion btuhels of soy- 
beans in 1982/83, 8 percent more than 
last season. With improved livestock- 
feeding margins, domestic meal use 
may reach 18.5 million short tons— 4 
percent above 1981/82. In the fourth 



quarter of 1982, domestic use exceeded :! 
the year -earlier level by 5 percent. 

The European Community (EC), with 
its Variable levy on com imports, con- 
tinues to be a good market for U.S. 
soybean meaL Through January 20, 
the EC accounted for nearly two-thirds 
of the U.S. meal export commitment 
(exports plus outstanding sales), which 
totaled 16 percent above a year ago. 

The improved demand from crushers 
and a slightly lower estimate of 1982 
U.S. soybean output account for a 40^ 
milHon-bushel drop in the projected 
1982/83 carryover, now placed at 390 
million bushels. However, this project- 
ed carryover would still be record high 
and is keeping prices low. The average 
farm price for 1982/83 is forecast at 
$5.25 to $5,75 a bushel, down from 
$6.04 last season and $7,57 in 1980/81. 
This season's lower soybean prices and 
the strong incentives for grain and up- 
land cotton producers to participate in 
the a ere age -re duct ion and payment- 
in-kind programs could lead to a de- 
crease in soybean acreage this sprmg. 
Nevertheless, U.S. soybean supplies 
will likely be large again in 1983/84. 

World oilseed production for 1982/83 is 
now forecast to rise 7 percent ft*om last 
year, although the downward revision 
in U.S. suppheg has also lowered the 
world total from December's forecast. 

Soviet demand for meal will increase 
by nearly one-thinl this season^ with 
supplies coming mainly from South 
America and the EC. World trade in 
soybean meal should increase this 
year, and U.S. meal exports will likely 
rise 16 percent to 7.3 million tons. 
However, U.S. exports of beans are pro- 
jected to increase only 2 percent, U.S. 
shipments of soybean oil are expected 
to total 942t000 tons, about the same 
as last year. [Sam Evans (202) 447- 
8444 and Ed AlUn (202) 382-98201 

Sugar 

Continued prospects of another large 
sugar crop in 1982/83 and flagging 
demand are keeping the world price of 
raw sugar at decade-lows. Estimated 
world sugar output of 98 million tons 
and consumption of 92 million imply 
that stocks could rise to 45 percent of 
annual sugar use— far above the 25 
percent generally regarded as optimal. 
The world price of raw sugar averaged 
6.0 cents a pound in January, down 
from 6.3 cents in December and well 
below 1982'8 average of 8.4 cents. 
Prices will likely remain below 8 cents 
in 1983. 



In mid-January, the price of raw sugar 
in the U.S. market (c.i.f. New York, 
duty/fee-paid, Contract No. 12) ex- 
ceeded 21 cents a pound for the first 
time since the market stabilization 
price of 20.73 cents took effect Oc- 
tober L Prices averaged 19.9 cents a 
pound in 1982, up from 19.7 cents the 
year before. Imports in fiscal 1983 are 
limited by a quota of 2,8 million tons, 
which is effectively bolstering the U.S. 
support price for sugar. 

Wholesale prices for bulk refmed sugar 
were about the same in December as in 
November— ranging from 28 to 31 
cent^ a pound* depending on the mar- 
ket. Retail prices averaged 35,2 cents a 
pound in December, tlightly below 
November's 35.5 cents. 

Surplus production capacity for com 
Sweetener has led to sharp price 
discounts for high fructose com sirup 
(HFCS). For 55-percent HFCS, prices 
in December were 30 to 35 percent 
he\Ov. sugar prices in the Chicago West 
market, versus discounts of 15 to 20 
percent in calendar 1981. 

U.S. sugar output in 1982/83 is now es- 
timated at 5.6 million short tons, 9.8 
percent below last season and down 
from last month's estimate of 5.7 mil- 
lion. Beet sugar output is now placed 
at 2,7 million tons (raw basis)— about 
550,000 tons below last season and 
100,000 less than last month's esti- 
mate. Cane sugar output, at 2.88 mil- 
lion tons, is forecast up slightly from 
last season. 

U.S. sugar consumption is estimated at 
8.8 to 9^0 million tons in 1983, down 
from 9.15 million in 1982. This de- 
cline, largely due to substitution of al- 
ternative sweeteners, is expected to 
continue in 1984. [Robert D. Barry 
(202) 447-7286\ 

Vegetables 

Production of the nine major fresh 
vegetables totaled a record-high 203 
million cwt during 1982, up 5 percent 
from 1981 and the second consecutive 
year of record output. A 3-percent 
boost in area and a 2'percent gain in 
yield produced last year's record out- 
turn. The increased area reflected 
198ra record high prices and the trend 
toward larger per-capita consumption 
of fresh vegetables Lettuce output 
fell slightly, although lettuce remained 
the largest fresh vegetable crop (61 
million cwt). A record onion harvest 
and substantial gains in carrot and 
broccoli output provided the bulk of 
the total production increase. 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthiy Update 
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The larger production combined with 
slowed produce sales in second half 
1982 caused the index of grower prices 
to decline during 1982 to 121 
(1977-100), more than a tenth below 
a year earhor. September's reading of 
88 was the lowest in 4 years. The poor 
market environment last summer 
forced some abandonment of lettuce, 
tomato, and cantaloupe acreage. In 
contrast, the retail price index for 
fresh vegetables averaged 7 percent 
higher last year than in 1981. The 
hi|;her retail prices at a time of lower 
grower prices may reflect an increase 
in retailers' margins^ which were prob- 
ably squeezed by 198rs record^high 
grower prices. Higher trucking costs 
also contributed to the retail price rise. 

For winter 1983. the area for harvest 
of seven major fresh vegetables totals 
154,750 acres, 16 percent more than 
last year. The lettuce area is up 17 
percenti probably reflecting the 
record high prices received 
by Imperial Valley and Arizona 
growers last winter, as well as the re^ 
duced risk of whitefly infestation 
there. Florida growers sharply in* 
creased their acreage of tomatoes and 
eweet com. 

Barring a third consecutive Florida 
freeze, fresh vegetable prices during 
first^quarter 1983 should average sharps 
ly lower than a year earlier. In addi- 
tion to the larger U.S. acreage, de* 
valuation of the Mexican peso has 
made the U.S. market attractive to 
Mexican growers. From Cktober 
through mid January, fresh vegetable 
shipments from Mexico were running 
30 percent ahead of a year ago. From 
the demand side, many growers and 
shippers felt economic conditions were 
the primary culprit in limiting fresh 
produce sales in the second half of 
1982^ The sluggish demand may per* 
sist because of the weak economy. All 
these factors suggest the seasonal 
winter increase in fresh vegetable 
prices will be much lower than normal. 
[Michael Stellmacher (202) 447-729^ 

Fruit 

Supplies of most fresh and processed 
fruits are expected to be larger than a 
year ago in coming months. Cold 
storage holdings of fresh apples and 
grapes are coneiderably above a year 
earlier. Supplies of most processed 
noncitrua fruit are adequate for mar- 
ket demand. 



U.S. citrus prospects on January. 1 in* 
dicated a 1982/83 crop of 14 million 
tons, 17 percent above last sea son *s 
freeze damaged harvest. A 26-percent 
larger orange crop ia leading the pro* 
jected gain. Larger crops are also es- 
timated for lemoriB, tangerines* and 
Temples, but smaller crops are indicate 
ed for grapefruit and tangelos. Sup- 
plies of most processed citrus items are 
also likely to be larger than a year ago. 

Marking the fourth consecutive 
monthly decline, the index of grower 
prices for fresh and proceaaing fruit 
dropped 10 percent from December 
1982 to January 1983, and now is 6.3 
percent below a year ago. Lower prices 
for strawberries and apples contributed 
most to the decrease. In January, 
prices for apples, grapefruit, and 
lemons were below a year ago» while 
pear prices were sharply higher 
Orange prices were still slightly above 
laat year's levels, and atrawberry 
prices were moderately higher. With 
increasing supplies, the index ia ex- ■ 

pected to remain below year-ago levels 
this winter— unless there is a freeze in 
the citrus areas. 

Retail prices for fresh fruit declined 
for the fourth consecutive month in 
December; they were down 5.2 percent 
from November, but atiH 1*6 percent 
above a year ago. Retail prices of ap- 
ples and bananas were below a year 
ago, but orange prices were consider- 
ably higher. Retail prices will likely 
continue to decline through the winter, j 
With moderately rising marketing 
costs, retail prices of fresh fruit may 
average slightly below a year ago this ( 
winter. [Ben Huang (202) 447-7290) 

Peanuts 

U.S. peanut supplies for 1982/83 
(August July) may total 4.2 billion 
pounda, about 6 percent below last sea- 
son. Because of a reduction in acreage, 
production was 14 percent lower than 
last year. However, the 1982 yield of 
2,703 pounds per acre is the highest on 
record. 

Edible uses are expected to increase in 
1982/83, possibly reaching the pre- 
1980 drought level of more than 2 bil* 
lion pounda. Because of increased 
demand and a smaller crop, cruahings 
may be down about a fifth. 

Exports will likely increase further in 
1982/83, but will fall short of pre 1980 
drought levels. The strength of the 



dollar overseas and the economic recea^ 
aion continue to dampen demand for 
peanuts in Europe, the main market 
for U.S. peanuts. Werner K Grise 
(202) 447-877& 

Tohacco 

U.S. tobacco production in 1982 totaled 
1.96 billion pounds, 5 percent below 
the previous year. Reductions in 
acreage of Hue-cured and some other 
types caused the smaller crop. Burley 
production is estimated 10 percent 
higher at 801 million pounds. A small- 
er crop is expected for 1983 because 
the effective quotas for flue-cured and 
burley are lower. 

Declines in exports and domestic use 
will pull down total tobacco use in 
1982/83. During July December, U.S. 
exports of unmanufactured tobacco de^ 
dined by about 8 percent tn volume 
from a year earlier, and sluggish auc- 
tion buying suggests that shipments 
will continue lower throughout the 
season. A decline is also indicated for 
domestic use of U.S. tobacco; factors 
include weaker demand for cigarettes, 
continued reductions in tobacco use 
per cigarette, and increased use of im- 
ported flue-cured and burley in 
cigarettes. 

Sates of the 1982 burley crop are about 
95 percent complete. Even though 
price support* are 7 percent higher, 
burley auction prices are averaging 
about the same as last year. Both 
quality and demand were down in 
1982. 

As a condition for price supports on 
1983 flue-cured tobacco, producers 
must agree to contribute 7 cents a 
pound to a no-net^rost tobacco fund on 
all flue cured tobacco sold. The contri- 
bution was 3 cent* a pound in 1982 but 
was raised for 1983 because the 1982 
contribution was ineuffuhent to cover 
expected losses from the disposition of 
last year's crop. The 7-cent contribu- 
tion for 1983's crop is expected to 
offset losses that might occur on the 
1983 crop, as well as partly offset po- 
tential losses on the 1982 crop. For the 
1983 and subsequent tobacco crops, 
owners of flue-cured tobacco farms 
who lease and transfer all or any part 
of a marketing quota must contribute 
to the no net cost fund an amount 
equal to the producer's contribution— 7 
cents per pound of quota transferred in 
1983. Werner K Grise (202) 447- 
87765 
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Selected Farm Financial Indicators 



Farm Income Update 



OUTLOOK FOR 1983 

Th« outlook for 1983 farm income, 
aUhough highly uncertain, appears 
stronger than a few months ago— 
primarily reflecting implementation of 
the payment-in-klnd (PIK) program 
(see "Agricultural Policy" for details). 
Crop cash receipts will likely decline 
because of smaller 1983 production, 
leas CCC loan activity, and relatively 
low prices, while direct Government 
paymentB wilJ remain at historically 
high levels. These high payments com- 
bined with increasing livestock re- 
ceipts are expected to offset part of the 
decline in crop receipts, thus minimiz- 
ing its impact on groas farm income. 

However, gross farm income wiJl likely 
decline slightly from that of 1982, 
while farm production expenses could 
actually fail to rise for the first time 
since 1953. Cutbacks in acreage plant- 
ed to the five PIK commodities alone 
could reduce total input use 3 to 4 per- 
cent from the level anticipated under 
previously announced programa. 
Thus, with gross farm income forecast 
to fall and production expenses 
remaining flat, net fann income for 
1983 wilJ likely decline from the $20.4 
billion estimated for 1982. Before in- 
ventory adjustment, net farm income 
is forecast at $17 to 121 billion; $16 
to $20 billion after adjusting for a pro- 
jected negative inventory change. 



1i79 



1980 



I ncome Variables 

Cash marketing receipts* ..... 131.7 139.5 

Cash production expenses 97.6 106.6 

Net cash income* 37.0 35.S 

Net cash flow" 44.1 39.6 

Toial production expenses 119.0 l30l5 

Net farm Income , 32.3 20l1 

Off-farm Income 33.8 36.6 

Disposable personal income of 

the farm population 46,6 39,9 

Family Income per farm* 27.214 23.350 

Real disposable income Per farm . n<735 9,269 



Balance Sheet Variables 
Real estate assets* .... 
Non-real estate assets* . . 

TotaN labilities* 

Total farm sector equity* 



1981 


1982 F 


1983 F 


$Bii. 






143.5 


144.0 


138-142 


115.8 


117.4 


113-117 


31.5 


3Z2 


3I>34 


36.9 


33.2 


24-29 


141,8 


144.4 


142-146 


25,1 


2a4 


16 20 


39.3 


41.0 


41-45 


44.7 


42.4 


.4a44 


26,456 


25.583 


24-27 



9.385 
$Bil. 



8.522 



7^9 



691.4 


760.0 


756.0 


722.2 


e5a750 


213.2 


223.3 


227.6 


243.2 


230-270 


147.5 


163.1 


181.6 


196.7 


180-220 


757.1 


820.1 


802.0 


768.7 


750-790 



Equity per farm* 



Selected Analytic Ratios 

Debt to asset* 

Debt to equity* 

Debt to net cash Income' . . . 
Prices received to prices paid*. 



Dollars 
31 1 .850 336,973 329.094 320.292 300-350 

Percent 



16.3 


16.6 


18.5 


20.4 


20-23 


19.5 


19.9 


2Z6 


25.6 


25-27 


399 


456 


577 


611 


60a650 


107 


97 


92 


86 


80-84 



F = Forecast, 'including CCC loani *Cish receipts used in thia series fncluc^e CCC loans, 
'includes farm and off -farm income. * Indicator for January 1 of following year and excludes farm 
households iJan 1< 1982 data is preliminary^ 'Total debt outstanding (excluding farm households) 
to net cash income (including CCC loans). * index of prices received by farmers divided by the index 
of prices Paid for commodities and services, interest, taxes, and wage rates (1977-100). 



Many factors could alter these fore- 
casts aa the year progre&ses: 1) 1982 
income eta tie tic a— tentative until ex* 
pense data are available in June— 
which largely form the base for 1983 
forecasts; 2) the rate and level of par- 
ticipation by farmers in announced 
farm programs; 3) domestic crop out- 
put in 1983; 4) the strength of 
economic recovery and its effect on 
domestic and world agricultural 
demand; and 5) world agricultural 
production and U.S. exports. Any one 
of these variablea could aubatantially 
change the financial position of the 
farm sector from the forecasts present- 
ed here. 



Cash Receipts To Decline 
In 1983 

Total cash receipts in 1983 are 
currently expected to decline 3 to 5 
percent from the $144 billion forecast 
for 1982, Crop cash receipts, made 
highly uncertain by unknown partici- 
pation rates in the PIK and other com- 
modity programs and by weather dur- 
ing the growing season, could fall 6 to 
8 percent to around $70 billion. 
Although some commodity prices will 
improve in 1983, the average seems 
unlikely to change much. An expected 
substantial decline in fruit and vegeta- 
ble prices and a small decline in 
oilseed prices could be partly offset by 
small price gains for wheat and com. 
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Total farm output in 1983 is expected 
to be about 6 to 8 percent lees than the | 
1982 record- Crop production will like 
ly be down eubstantlaLly because of a 
sharp decline in planted acreage. Live- 
stock output may remain about the 
same, aajoifc^ prices and *eak demand 
continue to press producers* mar^s. 
Planted acreage for principal crops iB 
forecast to decline more than 10 per- 
cent becauae of the strong incentives 
provided by 1963 farm programs. Pro- 
duction is expected to decrease the 
most for wheat, rice, com, and cotton. 

With the smaller expected 1983 pro- 
duction, crop marketings in the second 
half of the year may decline from a 
year earlier—even with the PIK pro- 
gram, which wiJl be replacing foregone 
production at a leas than 1 to 1 ratio 
C95 for wheat and -80 for comt 
Borghumi rice* and cotton). In addi- 
tion, the 5 months of free storage pro- 
vided under PiK for grains and cotton 
(plus a payment equal to 7 extra 
months for farm stored grain in the 
farmer-owned reserve) could stretch 
the marketing period for PIK grain 
well into 1984— with these sales then 
counted as 1984 receipts. 

Smaller marketings next summer and 
fall could offset the larger first-half 
marketings resulting from 1982'b 
record crop production. However, crop 
prices are expected to rise for many 
grains during the last part of 1983 as 
production declines, somewhat offset- 
ting the lower marketings. Higher 
prices may raise cash receipts for 
many crops In 1984, but receipts for 
roost crops will likely decline in 1983. 

Cash receipts from 1983 marketings of 
livestock and related products are 
currently expected to rise 1 to 3 per- 
cent to about $'71 bfUlon, as prices re^ 
ceived rise 2 to 4 percent. With red 
meat and poultry production forecast 
down from 1982, the gain projected for 
livestock receipts depends on improve- 
ment in the general economy. U)wer 
unemployment and higher real in* 
comes will be necessary to achieve 
higher prices and improved cash re- 
ceipts for livestock in the year ahead. 



Cash receipts from red meats are ex- 
pected to climb 4 percent as prices rise 
in response to lower output together 
with some improvement in demand. 
Receipts for cattle may improve some 
what as higher prices outweigh re- 
duced marketings. Receipts for hogs 
are expected to remain near their 1982 
level, with higher prices offsetting re- 
duced marketings. Larger marketings 
will boost milk receipts, as milk prices 
are expected to remain near 1982 lev- 
els. Poultry and egg receipts are an- 
ticipated to fall for the second straight 
year, as lower egg receipts will offset 
higher broiler and turkey receipts, 
Egg prices are expected to fall, alBO for 
the second yean because of continued 
weak demands 

Production Expenses 
To Remain Flat 

One of the PIK program's largest im- 
pacts in 1983 will be on production ex* 
penses, which are forecast to remain 
near their 1982 level of $144 billion 
and could actually decline given sub- 
stantial participation in the program. 
With the large (10 percent or greater) 
cutbacks in planted acreage possible 
due to this year's farm programs, 
overall demand for production inputs 
will decline. This would affect nearly 
all expenses associated with crop pro- 
duction, but especially fertilizer, seed, 
pesticides, fuels and energy, and 
operating credit. 

Since use of farm-origin inputs associ- 
ated with livestock production— feed 
and purchased livestock— will not be 
affected so much by the PIK program 
in 1983, these expenses could rise 
while those for manufactured and pur- 
chased input expenses decline— a 
switch from the pattern of recent 
years. Expenses for capital repairs, 
taxes* and real estate interest will 
likely increase in 1983. However, 
short-term Interest expenses are ex- 
pected to decline markedly— driven 
down by lower average interest rates 
on outstanding non real -estate debt, 
plus flat or lower demand for credit 
resulting from acreage cutbacks and 
weak machinery demand- Cash ex- 
penses (excluding depreciation and 
noncash perquisites to hired labor) 
may actually decline 1 to 3 percent 
from their 1982 level. 



Because capital expenditures declined 
substantially in 1982 and are expected 
to continue downward in 1983, depreci- 
ation expenses will likely rise at a 
much slower rate this year. Deprecia- 
tion expenses are largely a function of 
capital expenditures and the prices of 
capital items in the current year (since 
they are calculated on a replacement 
cost basis). 

Little Change in Farm 
Income Foreseen 

The outlook for cash receipts and pro- 
duction expenses, while highly uncer- 
tain, indicates downward pressure on 
the aggregate fmancial Indicators for 
agriculture during 1983- Rising live- 
stock receipts and Government pay- 
menU will likely be more than offset 
by lower crop receiptSi leaving gross 
farm income below the 1982 level. 
With production expenses little 
changed as well, net farm income in 
1983 is likely to fall from the expected 
1982 level of $20.4 billion -ranging 
from $17 to $21 billion before invento- 
ry adjustment. After a negative inven- 
tory adjustment of SI to $3 billion, net 
farm Income could be $16 to $20 bil- 
lion. Lower crop production is expect- 
ed to reduce total stocks in 19S3, 
despite the addition of PIK grains and 
cotton. Livestock inventories may also 
decline. Farm mcome is expected to 
improve in 1984 as the large crop 
stocks are reduced through the PIK 
program and the general economy 
strengthens- 

Net cash income (including net Com- 
modity Credit Corporation (CCC) loana) 
is forecaflt to remain near the expected 

1982 level of $32.2 billion, with both 
total cash income (cash receipts, direct 
Government payments, and other cash 
income) and cash expenses expected to 
decline by similar amounts- Net cash 
income is forecast to range from $30 to 
$34 billion in 1983. 

As in 1982, real estate loans during 

1983 are expected to rise more slowly 
than in previous years* as land sales 
remain low and refinancing rates de- 
cline. Nonreal -estate loans will likely 
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be down in 1983, as variable input pur- 
chaaes, machinery purchases, and net 
CCC loan activity decline. As a result, 
total farm debt on January 1,1984, 
may be only slightly higher than a 
year earlier. 

Reflecting lower cash receipts, rental 
incomes are also expected to be down. 
Net cash flow^ will likely fall in 1983 
from 1982'e estimated $33.2 billion — 
perhaps ranging from $24 to $29 
billion— as prospects for flat net cash 
income and lower rental income offset 
the stabilization of farm borrowings 
and lower capital expenditures. 

Direct Government payments of about 
$3h5 billion were instrumental in sup- 
porting cash flow within the farm sec- 
tor last year, and they are expected to 
be important again in 1983. Direct 
Government payments will likely 
^remain large by historical standards, 
as farm prices are forecast to stay 
below target levels for most crops. The 
resulting deficiency payments will 
likely be paid out during 3 years, start- 
ing with 1982 (advances on the 1983 
crops) and continuing into calendar 

1983 (for wheat, barley, oats, and re- 
quested advances on other crops) and 

1984 (for conii grain sorghum, rice, 
and cotton). 

The major uncertainty about 1983 pay- 
ments, aside from absolute levels, con- 
cerns the timing of payment releases. 
The total amount advanced in 1982 is 
not yet fully known, and requests for 
advances from programs which would 
normally be paid in 1984 are also un- 
clear. Disbursement of requested ad- 
vances has been suspended until the 
PIK signup period ends on March 11, 
because of the heavy workload antici- 
pated. Total advances paid in 1982 
were smaller than anticipated, as 
many fanners chose to receive their 
advances during calendar 1983. Crop- 
land diversion paymentAt last used on 
the 1979 crop, may total over $1 bil- 
lion in calendar 1983. Deficiency pay- 
ments are forecast to add over $2.0 bil- 
lion to total 1983 direct payments, 
about the same as in 1982. tGcry 
Lucier (202) 447-419^ 



Net cash flow meaaurea the change in cash 
available tax household conBiimptlori, further buai- 
neifl operations, or acquiaitions of land and build- 




World Agriculture 
and Trade 



Slow World Growth Projected 
Recovery in the world economy is pro- 
jected to build throughout 1983, led by 
growth in the industrialized nations. 
The United States' economy is expect- 
ed to show initial signs of growth by 
the second quarter, followed by some 
acceleration in the economies of Cana- 
da, Japan, and Europe, Recovery in 
the developing nations, however, will 
lag behind. 

Faced with the outlook of fairly weak 
export growth in 1983, such countries 
as Mexico, BraziL Chilei and Argentina 
will again be forced to limit imports in 
order to conserve foreign exchange and 
meet payments on their international 
debt For the non-oil exporting coun- 
tries as a group, export earnings have 
been stagnant since the end of 1979, 
When adjusted for inflationi the pur- 
chasing power of these earnings (in 
terms of U.S. dollars) has dropped an 
average of 7 percent per year since 
then. Some Asian developing 
countries— especially South Korea, 
Taiwan, Singapore, and Hong Kong- 
are particularly dependent on export 
revenues for economic growth. Pro- 
jected low export growth for 1983 
could keep the rate of economic growth 
in Aaia well below the high rates of 
the 1970's. 



The centrally planned economies are 
likely to suffer another disappointing 
year in 1983. Virtually all these na- 
tions will be trying to correct short- 
falls in their balance of payments. Ef- 
forts to increase the efficiency of agri- 
cultural production will be renewed. 

For the world economy as a wbole^ 

growth in 1983— while forecast to be 
better than during 1979-82'-will 
remain very low by past recovery stan- 
dards- The industrialized countries 
will probably register extremely low 
growth rates for a recovery period. In 
December, the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) forecast economic 
growth for its 24 members to average 
1.5 percent in 1983, In contrast, fol- 
lowing the 1975 recession, growth in 
the gross domestic product (GDP) of 
the OECD soared to 5.2 percent. 

Limited Gains Seen for 
U.S. Agriculture 

U,S. agricultural exports will not like* 
ly benefit much this year from the ex- 
pected recovery, for three reasons. 
First, projected rates of growth in per- 
sonal consumption are quite low, espe- 
cially for the European countries- 
where consumption is forecast to grow 
even lees than GDP. In Japan, on the 
other hand, consumption may increase 
faster than the GDP, 

Second, throughout 1983 unemploy- 
ment overseas is likely to remain at or 
near the levels prevailing at the end of 
1982. A weighted average of unem- 
ployment rates for the major foreign 
markets— Japan 1 Canada, France, Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom- 
reached 7.3 percent in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1982i with the average lowered 
by Japan's 2,4 percent rate. Unem- 
ployment in some European countries 
ran as high as 14 percent in late 1982, 
with the overall rate m Europe close to 
10 percent. It will probably average 
higher this year. Until the employ- 
ment picture improves, unemployed 
consumers and those threatened by 
unemployment are likely to hold back 
on purchases. 
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International Economic Projections 


for 1983 
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Third, the forei^- exchange con^ 
straints in many developing countries 
will, in Bom« cases* force govemmenta 
to cut back on their food imports. This 
situation is not likely to change 
markedly over the course of 1983. 

Positive Trends Toward Recovery... 
Several underljring trends in the indus- 
trial economies point to a projected 
recovery beginning early in 1983 and 
accelerating by yearend. The pro- 
longed recession has depleted inven- 
tories enough that increased inveet^ 
ments in inventories are Ukely 
throughout much of Europe, Japan, 
Canada^ and the United States. Some- 
what looser monetary policies may 
reinforce this trend. This would help 
lift production levela, employment, and 
overall output. Production in Japan 
and the United Kingdom began to turn 
up in the fourth quarter of 1982, and 
for most countries it is expected to re- 
bound in 1983 and reverse the down- 
ward path get last year. 

In most of the industrialized nations, 
gains against inflation have provided 
officials the flexibility to ease mone- 
tary targets— which will probably al- 
low for somewhat faster money growth 
in 1983 than in 1982. This trend be- 
gan last summer and is likely to con- 
tinue until the recovery is well under* 
way. Analysts, however, expect mone- 
tary officials to keep a close eye on in- 
flation and to tighten the How of mo- 
ney Once inflationary pressures begin 
to reappear— thereby limiting the 
recovery. 
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Inflation in consumer prices is Ukely 
to ease further in 1983— averaging 
under 6 percent for the major foreign 
markets. Since 1980, when it averaged 
9.8 percent for this group of countries, 
inflation has moderated because of 
smaller wage gains, depressed commod- 
ity priceSi andr in the United States, a 
stronger dollar. On the other hand, 
the strong dollar— which rose steadily 
from the fourth quarter of 1980 
through the fourth quarter of 1982— 
has contributed to inflation overseas. 

... And Possible Constraititfi 
Interest rates have come down from 
the highs of 1980 and 1981, and they 
may decline a bit more in 1983. By 
the end of the year, however, short- 
term rates may start to turn up some, 
assuming the recovery is sustained and 
policies remain the same. Increased 
private and governmental demands for 
credit will tend to push up Interest 
rates overseas and in the United 
States as well. Still, short-term in- 
terest rates, at about 8 percent in ear- 
ly February on a weighted -average 
basis, will not likely exceed 8 to 9 per^ 
cent by yearend- 

Even with the recent and projected de- 
clines in inflation, global real interest 
rates— interest rates adjusted for 
inflation— remained high in 1982 and 
will continue so in 1983. Fluctuating 
between 3 and 4 percent m 1982, real 
short-term rates were lower than their 
1981 high of 4.2 percent In 1983, real 
interest rates will probably remain 
around 3 percent— high enough to con- 
tinue constraining consumption^ in- 
vestment, and overall output. 



Consumption growth will be further 
limited by low wage gains, especially 
when adjusted for inflation, and by 
continuing high unemployment. In- 
vestment in plants and equipment is 
expected to show only slight gains in 
1983, in part because of continuing 
high real interest rates but also be- 
cause of slack demand and low capaci- 
ty utiliiation. Nevertheless, outlays 
are not projected to repeat the declines 
of the past 2 years. 

Exports may rebound this year for 
aome countries. A continuing recovery 
in U.S. housing may boost Canada's ex- 
ports of lumber and building materials, 
while the strengthening U.S. auto mar^ 
ket could increase Canadian and 
Japanese auto exports. Europe*s ex- 
ports are not likely to grow as much as 
either Japan's or Canada's. Because 
European nations tend to trade mostly 
among themselves, the Idw import 
demand throughout Europe will hkely 
prevent much export strength for any 
individual country. Also limiting Eu- 
ropean exports in 1983 will be market 
weakness In the Middle East and Afri- 
ca. lArt Morey (202) 447^847(A 



Upcoming Situation Reports 
USDA'i Economic Research Service 

will issue the following situation re- 
ports this month: 



Title 



Summary Released 



Sugar & Sweetener March 4 

Cotton & Wool March 7 

Fruit March 8 

Tobacco March 9 

World Crop Production* March 10 

Ag Supply & Demand* March 11 

Dairy March 17 

Rice March 23 

All reports are reviewed by the World 
Agricultural Outlook Board (WAOB). 
Copies of the full reports will be avail- 
able a week to 10 days after the sum- 
mary IS released^ Reports available 
through subscription only. For sub- 
scription information, write or call: 
EMS Information, Rm. 440 GH I Bldg, 
500 12th St. SW, Washington, 
DC. 20250 (202) 447-8590. *Theae re- 
portSt released by the WAOB, are is- 
sued in full on the date indicated. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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General Economy 



Modest Recovery Eltpected 
In 1983 

The recovery that failed to appear dur- 
ing the second half of 1982 is now an- 
ticipated to be underway by the second 
quarter of 1983. Following an expect- 
ed weak first quarter, consumer 
demand for agricultural products 
should begin to expand slowly, with 
modest growth Torecast for the second 
half of the year. For all of 1983, real 
(inflat ion-ad jus ted) GNP, consump- 
tion, and disposable personal income 
are projected to average about 2 per- 
cent above their 1982 levels- 

The major impetus to recovery will be 
lower interest rates, which have al- 
ready spurred a turnaround in housing 
and general construction. Sales and 
production of autos and other consu- 
mer durables are also expected to pick 
up in response to the lower interest 
rates, which are forecast to average 2 
to 3 percentage points below 1982 lev- 
els. However, sluggish investment and 
eitport demand will constrain the 
recovery, now expected to be the weak- 
est on record. 

With a sluggish recovery, unemploy- 
ment is forecast to remain above 10 
percent all year— keeping downward 
pressure on wages. Cyclical gains in 
productivity will also help restrain 
unit labor costs, the major deter^ 
minant of underlying (or "core") infla- 
tion. Because neither demand nor cost 
pressures are expected to be evident 
this year, the Consumer Price Index is 
forecast to rise only 5 percent (year- 
over-year basis), down about 1 point 
from 1982*s 6-percent rise. 



Federal Government Absorbing 
50 Percent of Total Credit 
The Federal Reserve Board (FRB) re- 
cently reported that the Federal 
Government issued $288.7 billion in 
securities (annual rate) during the 
third quarter. This represents just over 
50 percent of all credit raised in the 
nation's money markets— double the 
2 5- percent share in the third quarter 
of 1981. Massive Federal borrowing is 
expected to continue even as the econ- 
omy recoversi with deficits forecast at 
or near $200 billion through the late 
1980's. 

During previous recoveries, deficits 
and associated Federal borrowing de- 
clined rapidly, leaving more room for 
an expansion in private credit demand. 
This time, as the economy recovers and 
private credit demand picks up. 
Government borrowing of the magni- 
tude projected will keep upward pres- 
sure on real interest rates (nominal in- 
terest rates adjusted for inflation) and 
crowd out other sectors of the econo- 
my. This will tend to offset the fiscal 
stimulus implied by record deficits, 
causing a fragile and uncertain 
recovery. The deficits likely will not 
be inflationary so long as the FRB 
adheres to a tight monetary policy. 

The FRB could^ however, supply 
enough new credit to accommodate 
both government and private demand^ 
thus offsetting the upward pressure on 
real interest rates- Iri this case, 
economic recovery would be stronger, 
but renewed inflationary pressures 
wouM likely emerge in about 2 years. 

The U-S. Economy in Transition-'* 
The short -run cyclical aspects of the 
current recession— inventory accumu- 
lation and depletion— appear to have 
run their course. At the same time, 
the U.S. economy appears to be still 
undergoing a profound, long-run struc- 
tural change away from basic smoke- 
stack industries towards service- 
oriented, high technology enterprises. 

Although this shift has been evolving 
for several years, the current recession 
has been concentrated dramatically in 
those basic industries in relative de^ 
cline, while largely sparing those with 
strong growth potential The shift im- 
plies that traditional blue collar work- 
ers* lives and economic behavior likely 
will not return to normal as the econo- 
my recovers^ 



Jobs in durables manufacturing 
peaked in the mid-1960's at about 19 
percent of total employment^ but fell 
to 13 percent in 1982. Even at the 
peak of the current business cycle, the 
durables' share reached only 16 per- 
cent in 1978 79, well below its average 
during the 1960's. As the economy 
emerges from the current recession, 
employment in durables manufacture 
ing will grow more slowly than the 
rest of the economy. As a result, many 
unemployed workers in steel, automo- 
bile, and related industries will not re- 
gain their previous jobs. 

In contrast, the emerging service in- 
dustries have continued growing 
despite the current recession. Com- 
pared with 20 percent in the mid- 
1960's, services now account for nearly 
30 percent of total employment. Like- 
wise, consumer expenditures on ser- 
vices rose from about 30 percent of 
disposable personal income to about 40 
percent over the same period* Even in 
recessionary 1982, constant-dollar 
spending on services rose about 2 per- 
cent, compared with about a 2*percent 
decline in durables consumption. Ser- 
vice industries— including housing ser- 
vices* insurance, fmance, and medical 
services^are expected to continue 
growing faster than the general econo- 
my during the 1980*8. 

*„ Has Implications for the 
Food and Fiber Sector 
Although food and beverage consump- 
tion has Increased Over time, it has 
grown more slowly than consumer in- 
comes. As a result, the share of 
disposable personal income spent on 
food has fallen from about 20 percent 
in 1960 to about 16 percent in 1982. 
As the total economy expands, demand 
for agricultural products also grows; 
but it*s driven mainly by population 
growth^ rather than by income growth. 

The shift towards a service- oriented 
economy also shows up in food con- 
sumption patterns. For example, 
within the declining income share of 
food and beverage consumption, the 
share spent on food -away -from -home 
rose from about 20 percent in 1960 to 
about 26 percent in 1982, while that 
for food-at'home fell from 76 to 72 per- 
cent. Again, the major growth in 
demand is for processing and market* 
ing services performed on food, rather 
than for raw agricultural products. 
[Paul Prentice (202) 447 23l1i 
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General Economic Indicators 
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FERTILIZER OUTLOOK: 
Use To Decline Again 
Because of thia year's acreage- 
reduction programs and continued low 
farm prices, fertilizer consumption will 
fall again in 19ft2/83. After slipping 9 
percent in 1981/82 to a depressed 2L5 
million short tons, plant nutrient con- 
sumption could decline another 7 to 12 
percent this year* Consumption will 
vary by region according to participa- 
tion in the 1983 commodity programs. 

Besides the reduced-acreage programs 
in place at the end of 1982* the recent- 
ly implemented payment-in-kind (PIK) 
program will also be dampening fertil- 
izer use. Programs announced in late 
1982 were expected to reduce overall 
fertilizer consumption 3 to 5 percent^ 
while the PIK program could lower use 
by another 4 to 7 percent. Without 
PIK, nitrogen consumption was fore- 
cast at 10.6 to 10.8 million tons; phos- 
phate, 4.5 to 4.6 million; and potash, 
6w3 to 6.4 million. With PIK, nitrogen 
consumption Is forecast at 10.0 to 10.3 
million tons (compared with 11*1 mil- 
lion in 1981/82); phosphate, 43 to 4.5 
million (compared with 4.8 million); 
and potash, 5.0 to 5.2 million (com- 
pared with 5-6 million). 



U.S. Farm Prices for Fertilizer Softening 
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Uae on PIK-affected crops will prob- 
ably fall less than acreage does be- 
cause application rates are likely to in- 
crease on the acres planted. The pro- 
gram will lower use the most for com 
production, as com requires large 
amounts of fertilizer per acre and 
acreage will be down substantially. 



Fertilizer Consumption Dropping 
Sharply 
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Spring Prices Could Be Lower 

Overall, prices farmers pay for fertiliz- 
er this spring could be 1 to 5 percent 
lower than a year earlier— reflecting 
reduced demand, continued imports of 
nitrogen fertilizers, and above-normal 
producer inventories of potash. If re- 
tailers rebuild their currently low in- 
ventories of phosphate fertilizer} move- 
ment and prices could strengthen. A 
strong upsurge in spring demand could 
cause abort periods of tight supplies 
and stronger prices, especially for ni- 
trogen^ since idle production capacity 
cannot be reactivated quickly. 

In December 1982, farm prices for the 
major fertilizers were down 2 to 10 
percent from May 19ft2, with the 
overall average down 5 percent. Given 
reduced demaodf idle production capa^ 
city, and large potash inventoriesi 
phosphate and potash prices are not 
bkely to recover much, if at all, by 
spring. Prospects for price recovery 
are probably best for nitrogen fertilizer 
materials, as uae will fall less because 
of higher application rates. Also^ ni- 
trogen producers are not expected to 
revive production for spnng demand as 
quickly as other producers. 
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Production Down, 
But Supplies Adequate 

Although supplies in the pipeline are 
low. manufacturers hold substantial 
inventories of nitrogen and potash^ 
these plus the revival of idle produc- 
tion capacity should keep fertilizer 
supplies adequate. Currently, less 
than than three-fourths of the avail- 
able production capacity for anhydrous 
ammonia is being used and only 70 to 
75 percent of the capacity for wet- 
process phosphoric acid. U.S. and 
Canadian production capacities for po- 
tash are being used at about 60 per- 
cent. 

Fertilizer production dropped sharply 
last season in response to reduced 
domestic and export demand. Demand 
prospects early in 1982 indicated fer- 
tilizer consumption would, at best, 
equal a year earlier. However, the fer- 
tilizer market continued to deteriorate, 
and production waa lowered likewise. 

Anhydrous ammonia production de- 
creased about 10 percent to 17.7 mil- 
lion tons in 1981/82. Output of urea 
and solid ammonium nitrate were also 
down, with Urea falling the most— 13 
percent. Nitrogen -solution production 
rose 1 percent. Overall, nitrogen fer- 
tilizer production failed to recover in 
the first half of 1982/83 (which began 
in July 1982), with output generally 
down about a fourth from a year earli- 
er. 

Total output of processed phosphate 
fertiiizerfl fell 31 percent to 5.6 million 
tons last season. Ammonium phos- 
phate production declined over 30 per- 
cent. Following several consecutive 
years of record production, the output 
of wet-process phosphoric acid, at 7.8 
million nutrient tons, was down 24 
percent. In the first half of 1982/83, 
production of most phosphate fertiliz- 
ers was running 3 to 30 percent below 
A year earlier. The output of diam- 
monium phosphate^ however, haa in- 
creased in order to replenish low in- 
ventories and meet domestic and ex- 
port needs. 



U.S. production of potash declined 
about 10 percent in 1981/82 to 2.2 mil 
lion nutrient tons, while Canadian pro- 
duction fell about 16 percent to 6.7 
million tons. Early in the year, potash 
production continued at the high 
1980/81 pace; however, reduced 
demand soon puahed inventories to 
record levels, and production was cur- 
tailed to bring supplies in line. In the 
first half of the current st^ason, com- 
bined U.S. and Canadian production 
has continued below a year earlier in 
the face of large producer stocks. 

In October^ producer inventories of 
phosphate were down 15 percent from 
their high year-earlier level, while ni- 
trogen inventories were up about 5 
percent. In December, combined U.S. 
and Canadian inventories of potash 
were about 10 percent larger than a 
year earlier. 

Little Change in Trade Expected 

Many of the factors that reduced fer- 
tilizer trade in 1981/82— the strong 
U.S. dollar, relatively high interest 
rates, and weak economic activity- 
will continue to depress exports this 
season. Meanwhile, the strong dollar 
will encourage imports, especially of 
the competitively priced anhydrous 
ammonia. 

Nitrogen exports could be bolstered 
somewhat by an expected recovery in 
shipments of diammonium phosphate. 
With thii, overall nitrogen exports in 
1982/83 are forecast to range from 2.5 
to 2.7 million tons, compared with 2.5 
million last year. However, countries 
with low -cost gas can produce am- 
monia cheaper than in the United 
States. As a result, nitrogen imports 
could increase their share of the 
domestic market^ although actual 
quantities imported may not rise. 



U.S, exports of phosphate fertilizer 
have been running 5 p«;rcent behind 
year-earlier levels so far this season. 
Unless exports pick up with economic 
recovery in coming months, they may 
not match the 3.6 million tons of 
1981/82. Although some improvement 
in the world economy would aid U.S^ 
exports, buyers of phosphate fertilizer 
may be slow to respond. 

For potash, imports are expected to 
fall— totaling 4.2 to 4.4 million tons— 
aa domestic consumption declines. 
[Paul Andrilenas (202) 447-7340] 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the March Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 
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Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription information, 
write or call: Jerry CI am pet, SES- 
Crop Eeporting Board, Rm. 5fl09-South 
Bldg, Washington, DC 20250 
(202) 447-2130. 
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COMMODITY PROGRAM UPDATE 

Payment'bi'Kiiid Program 
Announced 

On January 11, the Administration 
announced detaili of th« pajrment-in- 
kind (PIK) program, which will be 
available for the 1983 crops of wheat, 
corn, grain sorghum, upland cotton, 
and rice. The PIK program is similar 
to paid land diversion* but instead of 
being paid in cash to remove land from 
production, participants will be paid in 
the conunodity they remove from pro- 
duction. For example, farmers with 
wheat acreage bases will be paid in 
wheat. 

Producers must participate in the pre- 
viously announced acreage -reduction 
and paid-diversion programs to be eli- 
gible for the PIK program. However* 
fanners do not have to participate in 
the PIK to be eligible for payments, 
loans, and the farmer-owned reserve 
program. 

There are two ways to participate in 
the PIK program. First, producers will 
be able to remove an additional 10 to 
30 percent of their acreage base from 
production* As compensation, produc- 
ers will receive in-kind payments on 
their PIK acres equal to a percentage 
of their fann-program yield— 95 per* 
cent for wheat and 80 percent for com, 



I sorghum, cotton, and rice. For exam* 
I pie* com producers who fully partici- 
pate in this PIK option will divide 
their acreage bases into 10' percent in 
acreage reduction, lO-percent in paid 
land diversion, and 30'percent in PIK, 
with the remaining 50 percent eligible 
for production. The PIK payment for 
these producers would be in an amount 
of com equal to 80 percent times their 
farm -program yield times the number 
, of PIK acres. 

' Under the second option, producers 
I when they sign up may submit a 
sealed bid to remove their entire base 
from production. The bid will be based 
on the percentage of yield the producer 
needs to take such action. No bid over 
95 percent for wheat and 80 percent 
for the remaining PIK comm^odities 
will be accepted. 

On March 18, the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation Service 
(ASCS) committee in each county will 
hold a public meeting. At that time, 
the committee will indicate whether 
more acreage within that particular 
county should be removed from produc- 
tion. (At no time may more than 50 
percent of a county's base acreage of a 
particular commodity be removed from 
production through these programs.) 
If the county committee chooses to re- 
move additional acreage, the submitted 
bids will be opened and arranged from 
lowest to highest. The committee will 
then accept the lowest bid and work 
its way down the list until the needed 
acreage is obtained. In any case, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
may reject any or all bida- 

Producere whose bids are accepted will 
be able to take their entire base out of 
production and receive PIK compensa* 
tion. For example, com producers 
would receive diversion payments on 
10 percent of their base and PIK pay- 
ments, set at the percentage of yield 
the farmer bid* on the remaining 90 
percent^ 



Producers may sign up for either or 

both options^ The signup period for 
PIK started on January 24 and will 
continue through March 11. (The last 
day to sign up for the acreage- 
reduction programs has been advanced 
from March 31 to March 11.) 

Producers will not be able to take title 
to PIK payments until the beginning 
of the normal harvest season for each 
commodity. The PIK availability date 
will vary from area to area. Once pro- 
ducers take title to PIK commodities, 
they can use them as they please, ex- 
cept in Government programs. 

Producers entering the program with 
outstanding reserve or regular price- 
support loans must take their commod- 
ities under that loan as PIK payment. 
The CCC will only liquidate that por^ 
tion of the producer's loan needed to 
satisfy that producer's PIK payments. 
There will be no priority for liquidat- 
ing grain loans, but upland cotton pro- 
ducers must offer their oldest cott^m 
loans first. Producers receiving such 
PIK payments will not have to pay ac- 
cumulated interest on the liquidated 
loan. Qf a loan should mature before 
the PIK availability date. It will be ex- 
tended and the CCC will pay for 
storage.) Producers who do not hold 
CCC loans or who do not have enough 
of the commodity under loan will re- 
ceive PIK payments from CCC stocks. 
However, if there are not sufficient 
CCC stocks to make these payments* 
these producers may have to obtain a 
regular 1983 loan to use for PIK pay- 
ments. 

In all cases, producers will be eligible 
to receive up to 5 months of storage 
payments from the time of the PIK 
availability date. The annual storage 
rate is 26,5 cents a bushel for wheat, 
corn, and sorghum: 85 cents per cwt 
for rice; and the approved rate charged 
by the warehouse where cotton is 
stored* The actual storage payments 
will depend on when the producers 
take title to PIK commodities. For ex- 
ample, if producers take title one 
month after the availability date they 
will receive a storage payment of one 
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month. Producers receiving PIK grain 

from the farmer-owned reserve stored 
on the farm will be eligible for storage 
payments for an additional 7 months, 
less any unearned storage, regardleBs 
of when they take title to the grain. 

Producers receiving PIK compensation 
from CCC-owned stocks will be asked 
to designate a warehouse within their 
county or an adjacent county. The 
CCC will take action, including trading 
grain receipts between elevators, to try 
to ensure that adequate Government 
stocks are located where requested. If 
the request cannot be fulfilled^ the 
grain will be located in another ware- 
house within the same county or an 
adjacent one, or, as a last option, in 
the nearest warehouse on line to a sub- 
terminal or terminal facility. 

Acreage removed from production will 
have to be devoted to approved conser- 
vation uses (§ee the following rice pro- 
gram description for qualifying de- 
tails). Such acreage must be protected 
from erosion. No mechanical harvest- 
ing will be allowed) and no grazing will 
be permitted during the 6 principal 
growing months. U''inter wheat pro- 
ducers will be allowed to graze or hay 
their acreage as long as the wheat was 
planted before January 12 and is des- 
troyed by a date designated by each lo- 
cal ASCS committee- Only those sum- 
mer fallow acres that were to be plant- 
ed will be eligible for conservation 
acreage under the PIK program. 

The Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion will increase yield guarantees 
without raising the premium rates of 
insured producers participating in 
PIK. Participation by an additional 10 
percent but less than 20 percent in- 
creases the 3neld guarantee 6 percent; 
participation b^ 20 percent but less 
than 30 percent raises the yield 
guarantee 8 percent; and SOpercent 
participation increases the yield 
guarantee 10 percent. 



1983 Rice Program 
On January 4, Secretary Block an- 
nounced provisions for the 1983 rice 
program. The target price for 1983 rice 
will be $11.40 per cwt, up from $10.85 
for the 1982 crop, while the loan rate 
will stay at $8 14 per cwt. In addition, 
the 1983 rice program features a com- 
bined 15-percent acreage reduction and 
5-percent paid land diversion- Produc- 
ers must participate in both features 
of the program to be eligible for pay- 
ments, loans, and the PIK program^ 
Each farm's acreage base for 1983 will 
be the same as that for 1982, wUh ad* 
justments for crop rotation to control 
red rice. There will be no cross or 
offsetting compliance. 

I The acreage taken out of production 
must be devoted to approved conserva- 
tion uses. Land eligible for conserva- 
tion use must have been devoted to 
row crops or small grains in 2 of the 
last 3 years. Land designated for con- 
servation use under the 1982 rice pro- 
gram, and on which permanent conser- 
vation practices were employed, will be 

I regarded as having been cropped. If 
the permanent practice is maintained, 
the acreage can be designated for con- 
servation use through the 1985 crop 
year. Grazing will be allowed outside 
of the 6 principal growing months- 
However, no haying will be permitted^ 

Producers will be eligible to receive 
half of their diversion and deficiency 
payments in advance. The diversion 
payment rate is $2.70 per cwt (advance 
equal to $1.3fi/cwt), and the projected 
deficiency payment rate is $3 26 per 
cwt (advance equal to $1.63/cwt). Pro- 
ducers who receive advance payments 
and then do not comply with program 
provisions will have to refund the ad- 
vances and pay an interest charge 
equal to 6 percentage points above the 
interest rate for crop loans at the time 
of the advance 

1983 Grain Reserve Program 
There will be no early entry for 1983 
reserve program* for wheat and feed 
grains. Entry will only be allowed 
after the 9-montb regular loan ma- 
tures. The 1983 loan rate for the 
reserve will be the same as that for 
regular loans. In addition, annual 
storage payment rates will remain at 
26.5 cents a buabel for wheat, com, 
sorghum, and barley, and 20 cents for 
oats. [Richard Rizzi (202) 447-4943] 




Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical supplements^ handbooks, 
and other periodicals that may be of 
interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. 

New Reports-GPO 

The following reports are available 

FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin 
tendent of Documents. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washin^on, 
DC 20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices sub- 
ject to change. For further informa- 
tion call (202) 783-3238. 

Cropland Trends Across the Nation. 

AER-494. 28 pp. Price: $3.00. 
Energy and U.S. Agriculture: Irriga- 
tion Pumping, 1974-80. AEK-495. 

44 pp. Price: $4.75 
1982 Handbook of Agricultural 

Charts. AH-609. 104 PP Price: 

$5.50. 
U.S. Peanut Industry. AER'493. 

52 pp. Price: $4.75. 
Sweden's Agricultural Policy. FAER- 

175. 40 pp. Price: $4.25. 
Agricultural Finance Outlook and 

Situation. AFO-23. 32 pp. Price: 

$4.50. 
Fertilizer Outlook and Situation. FS- 

13, 32 pp. Price: $4.50^ 
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Tapping the Growing OPEC 
Food IVIarket 



Ab the world's major suppUerfi of petroleum, the Organua- 
tion of Petroleum Eiportinc Countries (OPEC) of North 
Africa and the Middle Eaet^ represent a siEable and profit- 
able market for U,S, a^cultural products, but one that has 
not yet been fully exploited by U.S. exporters. Although 
higher oil revenues since 1973 have fostered a tenfold 
increase in OPECs agricultural imports, the U.S, share of 
these purchases has declined sharply since then. 

In 1981t these eight OPEC countnea' aggregate imports 
were valued at about $106 billion, compared with $6 billion 
10 years earlier. Such growth plainly shows that the region 
has become fully Integrated into the world financial system, 
advancing from the periphery of world commerce to a vital 
trading center 

Of this total, agricultural purchases were valued at nearly 
$19 billion in 1981, up from only $2 billion in 1973. Saudi 
Arabia has become the largest importer in the region, with 
agricultural purchases of $6 billion in 1981. Iran and 
Algeria each imported more than $3 billion worth in the 
same yean Only Qatar, with fewer than 300,000 people, 
imported less than $1 billion in agricultural products in 
1981. 

Higher Oil Prices Have Enabled Larger, 
More Varied Food Consumption 

The first substantial increases in petroleum prices in 1973, 
which caused such a shock in the industrialized countries, 
allowed the North Africa and Middle East OPEC countries 
to institute a system of food price subsidies using imported 
food. These subsidies encouraged consumption and led to 
much better diets, while also promoting political stability. 
These programs, and food imports in getieral, now use such 



a small part of overall revenue, however, that food imports 
will continue to grow— even with earnings stagnated by a 
slack world oil market. 

For example^ although Saudi Arabians oil production has fal- 
len in half to only 5 million barrels per day since 1980, oil 
still generates over $60 billion in annual eamings. Saudi 
Arabia's total agricultural imports are presently valued at 
only $7 billion, and the cost of its food subsidy program only 
slightly exceeds $1 bJlHon. Saudi Arabia is also earning 
nearly $4 billion a year in interest payments solely from its 
holdings of US, Treasury bills. 

Diets are changing in these countries as the people become 
aware of the wide selection of foods available on the world 
market. This process is well advanced in Saudi Arabia and 
the Gulf countries, all of which import large quantities of 
high-value products^. In the other countries, however, con- 
sumption patterns are only beginning to change, as even 
meatst dairy products, and fresh fruit are not yet widely 
available. 

These countries import nearly every type of agricultural 
product, with the notable exception of pork. Since wheat - 
and rice are the diet stapJes, grains make up the largest 
part of these imports. Imports of feed grains have al«o been 
increasing rapidly throughout the region as livestock feed- 
ing has become more common. Importa of livestock prod- 
ucts and cooking oils are also large, totaling $4J£ billion and 
over $dOO million, respectively. In 1981, Oilseed meal 
imports, though small by world standards, have been grow- 
ing rapidly with the increase in livestock feeding. And 
these countries have become leading Importers of high- 
value agricultural products, purchasing an estimated $6 bul- 
lion in 1981. 

Only about half the region's total food supply is from 
domestic production. Iran, Iraq, and Algeria have large agri- 
cultual sectors, but even these countries depend heavily on 
imports. Although domestic production h projected to 
increase, this will only slow the flow of imports, which will 
make up an increasing share of the region*s total supply 
over the decade. Even expected increases in meat produc- 
tion will outpace demand in only a few areas. 

Many Factors Limiting U.S. Sales 

To the Region 

The United States exported nearly $1.3 billion worth of 

agricultural products to the region in 1981, Algeria is one 

of the largest markets for U.S, durum and pulse exports, 

Iraq for U.S, poultry and eggs, and Saudi Arabia for U.S. 

meats, wheat Hour, rice, beverages, and cigarettes. 

Nevertheless^ in 1982 the United States had less than 6 per- 
cent of this market which totaled over $21 billion. 
Although U.S. exports to the area have grown in the last 
decade* the overall market has grown more quickly. The 
U.S. share of this market was over 20 percent in 1974. If it 
had remained at this level, U.S. exports in 1982 would have 
been almost $4 billion more than they actually were. 

Why have U.S. farm exports to the region not grown more 
since 1973? The reasons are many. Political troubles, espe-. 
cially in relations with Iran and Libya, have certainly hurt 
U.S. sales. Also, U.S. exporters lack adequate infonnation 



UlgeHa. Libya, Saudi Arabia. th« United Arab Emirates (UAE). Qatar. 
Kuwait, Inq. and Iran 



^Fresh fruitfl and vegetablea ob weLt aa highly proceaaed food products. 
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As OPEC Food Imports Soar, U.S. Shore Declines 
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on the Bize of the market and what needB to be done to deal 
there^* Part of the slow growth atems from legislation that 
penalizes U.S. firms for Bigning docuroentB appearing to 
abet the Arab boycott of laraeh which has discouraged the 
necessary market exploration. U,S- sales to the region have 
further suffered because importers have become dissatisfied 
with the quality of some U.S. products. And U.S. products 
are not always competitively priced. 

In addition, the pattern of U.S. farm exports— concentration 
on a few large markets and a few bulk commodities— may 
have deflected American exporters from the fast^growing 
OPEC market. Western Europe, Japan, the USSR, and 
China account for over half of US, agricultural exports. 
Western Europe is the largest U.S. market, valued at nearly 
$12 billion in 1981, of which the European Community (EC) 
imported nearly $9 billion. Japan purchased $6.7 billion 
worth of U.S. agricultural products that year, and the 
Soviet Union and China imported $2.4 billion and $18 bib 
lion, respectively. However, Western Europe and Japan are 
relativeij stable markets, while the Soviet Union and China 
are volatile ones. These markets will help eliminate some 
of the current U.S. agricultural surplus, but other fast- 
growing markets^-such as North Africa and the Middle 
East— are also needed. 

Also, the United States has stressed the export of only a 
few commodities. In fiscal year 1981, grains^ oilseeds, and 
their products accounted for over 70 percent of US- agricul- 
tural exports. The United States clearly dominates world 
trade in these bulk commodities, but bulk items no longer 
dominate world trade. Trade in high-vmlue agricultural 
products has grown to 55 percent of the world total, with 



^RS will 800n mUmc "Pood Demand in Ei^ht OPEC Couniriefl," in tbe 
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bulk trade making up the rest. This high value trade con- 
tinues to increase much more rapidly than bulk trade, and 
it could be a good growth area for U.S. exports. 

High-Value Imports by the 
Region Growing Fastest 

The North Africa and Middle East OPEC region increased 
its share of the world's high^value trade from 3 percent in 
1970 to over 10 percent in 1980, making it one of the 
fastest growing markets for these products. Saudi Arabia is 
now the world's fifth largest importer of high^value prod- 
ucts, with 1980 imports valued at nearly $3 billion. In 
many of the OPEC countries* these products account for 
over half the value of their total farm imports. And 
throughout the region, these high-value imports are grow- 
ing much faster than imports of bulk items. 

The United States has done little to enter this rapidly grow- 
ing market for high^value products. For some commodities, 
such as sugar, tea, cofTee, or fresh vegetables, the United 
States is not a logical supplier, even though the demand 
exists. But the region's imports of fresh fruit— including 
apples and citrus— are expected to grow, as are imports of 
tobacco and cigarettes (which constitute large markets for 
the United States). Canned goods, fruit juices, and even 
bakery products enjoy large and growing markets in Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf countries, aad Iraq is expected to 
become a major importer, Algeria and Iran show large 
potential for certain canned goods, such as tomato paste. 
Only for soft drinks are imports by the region expected to 
decline as local production rises. 

Region's Imports of Other Products 
Also Forecast Up 

• Groins. Grains will remain the major agricultural 
import for all these countries throughout the decade. 
Imports of wheat and rice are projected to reach 11.2 mil- 
lion and 3 2 million tons, respectively, by 1990. Feed grain 
imports will grow faster because of the increasing emphasis 
on domestic livestock feeding, Algeria, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, 
and Iran may become sizable markets for feed grains if they 
continue current programs. By 1990, feed grain imports to 
the region are projected to reach 5.5 million tons of corn, 
34 million of barley, and nearly 1 million of sorghum. 

• Livestock. Saudi Arabia is one of the world's top import* 
ers of frozen poultry, live sheep, mutton, milk, and cheese. 
Algeria is a major importer of milk and eggs. Iran imports 
tremendous amounts of live sheep, butter, and cheese. Even 
with these large imports, however, consumption is still rela- 
tively low by developed -country standards and demand 
remains high. Thus, imports of livestock and products are 
expected to continue growing rapidly— especially in Algeria, 
Libya, Iraq, Iran, and, to a lesser degree^ Saudi Arabia, 
Dairy product imports should see the most rapid growth, 
with meat importst especially poultry and beef^ close behind. 

^ Oilseed products. Imports of oilseed products, although 
not of oilseeds, will grow rapidly. Most of the countries 
import small amounts of oilseed meal, but nowhere near 
enough for a properly mixed feed ration- As feeding tech- 
niques Improve and feed imports rise, much more meal will 
be needed. Algeria. Saudi Arabia, Iraq, and Iran will be 
major importers by the end of the decade, but they will 
likely stick with products rather than building up crushing 
capacity. The region's imports of meal are projected to 
exceed 3 million tons by 1990, compared with 0.6 million in 
1982. {Jim CoyU (202) 447 8458] 
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statistical indicators 



Summary Data 


Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector- 
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1) 


... 


IV F 


Annual F 


1 F 


II F 


Annual F 


Prkfltracflivod by farmers (1977-100), . . . 

Livestock and products ^ , 

Crops ,*,»>,».*,,..,.'*'»'* 


138 
143 
134 

148 


133 
141 
123 

149 


137 
149 
124 

150 


135 
147 
123 

150 


128 
140 
115 

'149 


133 
144 
122 

149 


130 

144 
116 

153 


133 
147 
118 

156 


134 
148 
120 


Prices ptU by farmers. U977-100) 
prod, hems * ■ 


156 


CommcxJtties and services, int. 
taxes. ar>d wages 


150 


153 


155 


157 


156 


156 


160 


162 


163 


Cash receipts' ($bi]J* 

Liv^tPCk fS bit.) 

CrOD^ JS hiJ ) 


143 

69 

75 

25.1 

31.5 


143 
67 
76 


144 
70 
74 


143 
70 
73 


145 
69 
76 


144 

69 

75 

2a4 

31.7 


135-139 
68-72 
65-69 


137-141 
69-73 
66^70 


" 


Net farm Income letter inventory adj.k , . 
Net cash Income 


16-20 
3a34 


Market b««ket (1967-100) 
Retell ccal . h ^ .*...,* :^. - . ^ . 


257.1 

246.4 

263.4 

35 


263.7 

243.4 

275.7 

34 


267.3 

257.9 

27Z9 

36 


269.1 

254.7 

277.5 

35 


265.6 
239.0 
281.2 

33 


266.4 

248,e 

276.8 

35 


271 
255 

281 
35 


275 
256 
287 

34 


275k283 


Farm value. , . . . , * , . . . 

Spread 

Farm value/retail cost (%).... ^ ;, , 


254-261 

2S7295 

34-35 



ReUil prion 11967-100) ^^^ ^^, ^.^ ^^^ 

f^^ ,. 274.6 282.4 286,7 287.8 286,6 285.7 291 294 295-303 

At home . ^ . 269.9 276.8 280.1 281.4 27a5 279.2 284 286 288-297 

Away,from home ^ ■ 291.0 301.1 304.8 308.7 311.6 306.5 3l5 3l8 319-325 

AgrrculturalexPor1.($biLl' 43.S 10.5 lO.O 7.3 8.9 39,1 10.0 9.5 37.5 

Agrici*ltti«|imports(Sbil.)' . . 17.2 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.1 15.4 3.7 3,9 15.5 

Livestock and products ^.^ ^ 

Total livflswk end products (1974*1001 . , 112.3 108.8 112.1 11Z2 nZ7 111.5 110.4 114.3 112,0 

Beef{miLlb» 22,214 5,449 5.363 5,728 5.817 22,357 5,800 5,575 22.750 

Pork (mil Jb) 15,716 3,695 3.550 3,239 3,639 14,123 3,350 3.450 13,400 

Vealim^b): 415 107 99 107 110 423 100 90 385 

Umb and mutton (mlL lb.) 327 90 85 ^ „ .^^ ,. ^^ q .!n o 4^ ^a lln 

Red meatiUll. lb.i 38.672 9,341 9.097 9,162 9.659 37^59 9,340 9,175 36,860 

Broilers (mil, lb) - ^ . ^ 1 K906 2.888 3.109 3,130 2.930 12.057 Z975 3,200 12.365 

Turkeys {mil, lb.) 2.509 410 528 761 760 2,459 430 560 2,510 

Total rr^eats and pouitry (mil. lb.) 53.087 12.639 12.734 13.053 13.349 51.775 12.750 12.940 51.555 

Eqps(mil dzl" ^ 5,800 1.450 1.451 1,422 1,445 5,767 1.445 1.430 5.725 

Mi]k(bil/lU) . ^ ' 13Z6 33.0 35.5 33.8 3Z8 135.2 33.7 36.6 1374 

Choice steers. Omaha (S/cwt) 63.84 63,36 70.46 64,19 56.92 64.23 59-63 6^68 64^ 

Barrows and Oilts. 7 markets i$/cwt) 44.45 48,17 56.46 61.99 55.12 55,44 56^56 55-59 55-61 

Broilers-wholesale. N.y.,8-l6 \b. hens. ^ _ ^^ ^^ ^, ^^ 

dre^ (cttJlb.) 46,3 44.6 45.1 44.4 41.5 44.0 4^44 42,46 4V47 

Turkeyf-whotesale. 9-cJty weighted avg., 

dressed <cti./lb.l 6a7 55.2 58.8 65,4 63,7 60.8 52-56 53^57 59^65 

Eggs, NT. Gr. A large. icts./dz.l> 73.6 78,4 71.8 64,2 68.9 70.8 81-65 6S^67 ^68 

Milk, all at farm i$/cwt) 13.80 13,77 13.23 13.30 13.93 13.56 136a 13 1^ 134C> 

13.80 13.45 13.75 

Crop pricet at th* farrn^ 

Wheat (Sybu.) 3,65 3.72 3.57 3.33 3.47 a4a3.50 - - - 

Corn (S/bu.) Z50 2.48 2.57 2.32 2.13 Z2aZ40 - - - 

Soybeans {$/bu.» 604 6.05 6.19 5.60 5.29 5.25-5.75 - - - 

upland Cotton (cti./lb,) 54,3 49,5 54.2 54.8 59.4 - - - - 

^ Quarterly cash receipts ^r^ seasonally adjusted at anr>ual rates. ' Annual data are based on OcL-Sept. fiscal years ending with the indicated y^r, 

* Marketing year quarters beginning December 1. * Quarterly prices are simple averages, annual prices are for marketing year beginning In year Indicated. 
F - Forecast Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. *Seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 
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Farm Income 



Cash receipts from farming . 



1981 



1982 



Nov Oec Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Aug Sept Oot Nov 

Form m3rV»tir>g* and CCC loans^ 15,560 13.164 UJ48 10,185 10,283 11,133 9.999 10,253 11,041 11,261 12,892 14,728 16,944 



Livestock and PrcxJucts 

Meat animals 

Dairy products , . . . 
Pouitrv and eggs . . - 
Other 



Crops 

Food grains 

Feed crops 

Cotton (lint and seed) 

Tobacco 

Oil-bearing crops , . . 
Vegetables and melons 
Fruits and tree nuts . 
Other 



5,726 


5,407 


5,294 


5,167 


5,773 


6,680 


5,939 


5,830 


5,628 


5,907 


6,169 


5,665 


6,189 


3,271 


3,013 


2,970 


3,056 


3,382 


4,150 


3,507 


3,390 


3,259 


3,593 


3,767 


3,207 


3,747 


1,438 


1,527 


1,476 


1,357 


1,554 


1.627 


1,673 


1,592 


1,498 


1.455 


1,427 


1,497 


1,469 


925 


790 


759 


695 


764 


820 


681 


767 


681 


780 


805 


736 


883 


92 


77 


89 


59 


73 


83 


78 


61 


190 


79 


170 


225 


90 


9,834 


7,757 


8.854 


5,018 


4,510 


4.453 


4,060 


4,423 


5,413 


5,354 


6,723 


9,063 


10,755 


852 


700 


893 


633 


645 


537 


527 


1,235 


1,701 


1,494 


1,469 


1,211 


1,225 


2,752 


2.013 


3,393 


1,548 


1,455 


1.263 


1,058 


1,170 


1,130 


1.086 


1,367 


1,830 


2,790 


1,177 


929 


1,124 


539 


177 


52 


49 


21 


-15 


■26 


40 


620 


1,099 


341 


691 


291 


66 


2 


35 


9 





226 


609 


744 


376 


354 


1396 


1J59 


1,594 


816 


790 


1,002 


755 


402 


523 


384 


733 


2,684 


2,738 


587 


515 


570 


472 


491 


577 


743 


706 


685 


757 


903 


863 


535 


626 


767 


431 


436 


325 


262 


349 


500 


703 


618 


835 


806 


702 


1,401 


983 


558 


506 


622 


725 


570 


389 


460 


432 


632 


673 


1,312 


149 


668 


59 


507 


74 


317 


23 


30 


21 


34 


56 


67 


974 


15,709 


13,832 


14,207 


10,692 


10,357 


11,450 


10,022 


io;a83 


11,062 


11,295 


12,948 


14,795 


17,918 



Government payments . . . 
Total cash receipt 1^ 

* Receipts from loans represent value of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. *Cash receipts estimates reported in this Issue for 1982 
contain revisions due to a more compJete accountmg for CCC loans repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 



Farm production*. 

Item 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1982' 











1977= 


^100 










93 


83 


95 


97 


100 


104 


in 


103 


115 


117 


99 


100 


95 


99 


100 


100 


104 


108 


108 


107 


102 


104 


97 


100 


100 


100 


103 


107 


105 


102 


94 


94 


94 


98 


100 


99 


101 


105 


108 


110 


94 


94 


92 


98 


100 


106 


114 


115 


119 


120 


92 


84 


93 


92 


100 


102 


113 


101 


116 


120 


91 


74 


91 


96 


100 


108 


116 


97 


121 


124 


lot 


96 


100 


94 


100 


106 


108 


98 


106 


118 


86 


91 


108 


107 


100 


93 


108 


121 


143 


140 


95 


89 


114 


112 


too 


101 


94 


97 


107 


95 


91 


82 


58 


74 


100 


76 


102 


79 


109 


84 


91 


104 


114 


112 


too 


106 


80 


93 


108 


103 


87 


71 


86 


74 


100 


105 


129 


99 


114 


127 


93 


96 


97 


98 


100 


97 


TOO 


102 


103 


102 


99 


88 


96 


94 


100 


105 


113 


99 


113 


118 



Form output 

All livestock products'. . . 

Meat animals 

Dairy products 

Pouftrvand eggs ....-, 

All crops* ,. 

Feed grains 

Hay and forage ,. 

Food grains , 

Sugar crops ..,.,, ,--, 
Cotton. ...... ... . . 

Tobacco 

Oil crops 

Cropland used for ofops . , . 
Crop Production per acre , . 

* For historical data and Indexes, tee Changes tn Farm Production and Efficiency USDA Statistical 6ulletin 657. 'Preliminary indexes for 1982 based 
on Jan. 1983 Crop Production report and other releases of the Crop Reporxing Boards SRS, * Gross liveslock production Includes minor livestock prod- 
ucts not included in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross crop production to compute farm output * Gross crop production includes 
some miscellaneous crops not in the separate groups shown« It cannot be added to gross production to compiJte farm Oiitput. 

Farm marketing indexes (physical volumej 



Annual 



1&81 



1982 



Ail commodities. 

Livestock and products . , . 
Crop 



1979 



107 

99 

114 



1980 



no 

101 
119 



1981 p 



Nov 



112 


113 


102 


99 


121 


122 



June July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


1977-100 










113 116 


107 


119 


109 


128 


105 105 


103 


106 


89 


106 


123 128 


112 


131 


122 


142 



p " Preliminary, Volume of marketing Indexes reponed In this issue for 1982 contains revisions due to a mOfF complete accounting for CCC loans 
repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 
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Cash receipts* from farm marketings, by States, January- November. 



stats 



Livestock 
and Producti 



Crops^ 



Total' 



1981 



1982 



1981 



1982 



1981 



1982 



$MiJ. 



North Atl«ntk 

Maine 253.6 243,4 174.6 139.9 428.3 383.4 

NewHampshirB. . > 646 66.4 24.4 25.5 89.0 920 

Vermont ^ 333,1 334.9 26.9 28.7 361.6 363.6 

Masiachusctis ^ 124.5 126.7 177.5 145.2 30Z0 271.9 

Rhode islarxJ ! 1Z9 12.4 15.9 U.5 28.8 26.8 

Conr>ecticut 169,0 173.1 135.6 129.7 304.6 302.8 

NewVofls 1.720.2 1.706.7 773.0 721.9 2.493.2 2.426.9 

New Jersey 97,2 96,5 332.3 330.6 429.5 427.4 

Pennsylvania 1.963.2 1.980.2 686.4 761.6 2.649.6 2.741.8 

North Ctntral 

Ohio 1,308.9 1,369.7 1.668.4 1,920.1 3.177.2 3.289.9 

Indiana . . 1,5620 1.671.2 2,392.6 2.700.4 3,954.7 4,371.6 

Illinois 2,046.1 2,210.5 5.035.9 4,985,9 7,08Z0 7.196.3 

Michigan. ...... 1.0ia9 1,040.5 1,507.6 1,565.4 Z526.7 2,605.9 

Wisconsm .^ 3.814.3 3*593.0 989,2 99Z7 4.803.5 4,585.7 

Minnesota 3.085.6 3,215.3 3,089.1 3,095,4 6,174.7 6,310.7 

Iowa 5.206.2 5,614.9 453Z0 4,303.7 9.738.2 9,918.6 

Missouri 2.136.5 2,219.0 1.746.8 1,503,1 3.883.3 3.72Z; 

NorthDskOta ^ 544.8 537.4 1.9740 2.231.5 2.518.9 2,769.0 

South Dakota 1,751.9 1,796.6 847.6 989.1 2,599.6 2,787.6 

Nebraska 3.145.1 3,483.5 2.527.4 2,871.6 5.e7Z4 6,355.0 

Kansas , 2.994.3 3,108.6 2.110.6 2,34a6 5.105.2 5,449 2 

Southern 

Delaware .' * .... 252.5 24a6 115,0 111.4 367.5 360,0 

MarylarKJ .\ 646.0 644.0 34Z5 279.9 988.6 923,9 

Virginia 850.1 842.1 658,9 6741 1.509,0 1,516.2 

WestVlrginia 15Z1 157,4 45.2 51.4 197.3 20a8 

Norm Carolina 1,46Z3 1,440.2 2.483.9 2.557,7 3,946.2 3,997.9 

Soutn Carolina .....> 369,8 379.0 665,3 685.6 1.035.2 1,064.6 

Georgia 1,610.3 1,554.8 1.42ai 1.463.2 3,038.4 3,07ai 

Florida 950.5 9370 2,619.6 2.789.3 3.570.1 3.726.4 

Kentucky i 1.291.9 . 1,307.6 94^5 1.015.6 2,235.4 2,323.3 

Tennessee 769.1 786.6 781.9 794.5 1,551.0 1.581.1 

Alabama 1,181 8 1,098.9 849.8 888.8 2,031.5 1,987.7 

Misfiissjppi ■< ,., 802.9 761.6 1.206.3 1,162.4 2.009,2 1.9240 

Arkansas 1,49a4 1,377.8 1.6949 1,638.6 3,188.3 3,016.4 

Louisiana 417.2 399.3 1,087.7 l,08a3 1,504.9 1,48Z6 

Oklahoma -. 1,7147 1,7053 947.5 954.8 2,66Z2 2,660.1 

Texas ■- . 5,01Z0 5,16a0 4,067,0 3.951.8 9,079.0 9,1148 

Western 

Montana 577 3 579.8 763,8 9147 1.341.2 1,4946 

Idaho . . 875,1 893.2 1.169.6 1,206.0 2,0447 2,099.2 

Wyoming ^3Z4 4454 126.0 104.2 556.3 549.6 

Colorado .^ 1.855.1 1.96Z1 939.4 931.5 2.7944 2,893.6 

New Mexico. . . . ? ; 50Z3 503.5 267.5 286.4 769.8 789.9 

Arizona , 685.6 6959 88Z7 849,0 1,566.3 1,544.8 

Utah >. . . 360,7 358.5 129.3 121J 490.0 479.6 

Nevada 119.9 125.5 71.2 740 191,1 199.4 

Washington ....... 82Z1 820.1 1.82Z6 1,851.4 2,6447 2.671.5 

Oregon .■ ., . 523.4 521,4 1,050.4 1,096.2 L57a8 1,617.6 

California -,. 3,9047 3.847,9 8,697.2 8,771.2 12.6019 12,619.1 

Alaska ,,, 45 46 a9 7,1 11.4 11.7 

Hawaii ■. . ^ 81.5 79.8 351,0 51Z7 43Z5 592.5 

United State* 63,0741 64.24a4 67,184.8 68,6256 130.259.0 132.869.0 

' Esitfnates as of the first of current month. * Sales of farm Products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the 
period. Rounded data may not add. 
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Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Pricas Rw^eiv^ 

All farm products . . . r. : 

AH crops . , 

Food grains .^ .. . , . ,.,,'. 

Feed grains and hay » . . » . ., 

Feed grains ...,,, 

CoUon 

Tobacco. *.. ^^ ...... . 

OM-bearing crops ........ ^ :.. .^ ,. ..^ ^ 

^'""^^ .-/: . .,/iv 

Fresh market' g, 

Commercial veB^tables. , , 

Fresh market I . . . . 

Potatoes' . . . 

Livestock and products . , . , 

Meat animals 

Dairy products 

Poultry and eggs , . . . 

Prices paid 
Con^jTioditles an<J servfces, 

interest, taxes, and wage rates. . 

Production items ^ 

Feed ^, _ ' 

Feeder Ih/estock i,^ 

Seed .... 

Fertilizer ^ ^ . ; . . . , . 

Agricufturai chemicals 

Fuels a energy .............. ^ . . ,,„^ .„ 

Farm & motor supplies ....?........ 

Autos & trucks ............. , -- 

Tractors & self-propelled machinery 

Other machinery ,. . 

Building a fencing . 

Farm services Bi cash rent 

interest Payable oer acre on farm reai estate debt 
Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate. .... 

Wage rate* IseasonaMv adjusted) 

Production itemSr interest, taxes, artd wage rates . 



Pricesreceived (19iai4^1001 

Prices paid, etc. (Parity index) (IDlO-l^-lOO) 
Parity ratio* 





Annual 








19S2 






1983 


19SQ 


1981 


1982 p 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nciv 


Dec 


Jan p 










1977*100 










134 


139 


133 


732 


133 


135 


128 


128 


127 


128 


125 


134 


121 


126 


117 


124 


114 


117 


114 


113 


165 


166 


146 


157 


137 


139 


141 


143 


145 


146 


132 


141 


120 


126 


115 


109 


104 


109 


115 


118 


135 


145 


120 


12B 


115 


109 


101 


108 


114 


117 


114 


111 


91 


83 


87 


92 


99 


99 


95 


94 


125 


140 


154 


152 


157 


161 


158 


159 


159 


157 


102 


110 


88 


93 


86 


80 


78 


83 


84 


85 


124 


131 


177 


142 


186 


294 


195 


181 


148 


133 


128 


133 


138 


145 


200 


332 


211 


194 


153 


136 


113 


136 


127 


182 


106 


101 


104 


124 


116 


110 


110 


135 


121 


191 


96 


86 


93 


118 


110 


101 


129 


177 


125 


125 


135 


103 


92 


93 


90 


88 


144 


143 


144 


137 


147 


146 


142 


140 


139 


142 


156 


150 


155 


140 


163 


158 


151 


146 


147 


152 


135 


142 


MO 


143 


136 


139 


142 


144 


143 


143 


112 


116 


110 


114 


104 


111 


109 


107 


102 


101 


138 


150 


156 


154 


156 


156 


155 


156 


156 


157 


138 


14€ 


149 


147 


151 


150 


149 


149 


148 


150 


123 


134 


122 


125 


120 


117 


114 


t16 


119 


120 


177 


1B4 


164 


152 


171 


166 


165 


161 


158 


165 


118 


138 


141 


144 


140 


141 


141 


141 


141 


141 


134 


144 


144 


143 


146 


146 


141 


141 


139 


139 


102 


in 


119 


113 


121 


121 


121 


121 


121 


121 


188 


213 


211 


217 


213 


213 


212 


213 


209 


208 


134 


147 


153 


151 


154 


154 


154 


154 


154 


154 


123 


143 


159 


156 


160 


160 


160 


165 


167 


167 


136 


152 


165 


159 


167 


168 


168 


168 


168 


168 


132 


146 


160 


152 


162 


165 


165 


165 


165 


165 


128 


134 


135 


135 


136 


136 


136 


136 


136 


136 


127 


137 


143 


143 


147 


147 


147 


143 


143 


148 


168 


195 


233 


233 


218 


218 


218 


233 


233 


236 


117 


124 


131 


131 


132 


132 


132 


131 


131 


140 


127 


136 


141 


141 


136 


136 


136 


141 


141 


145 


139 


150 


154 


153 


154 


154 


153 


154 


153 


156 


614 


633 


609 


602 


609 


620 


586 


589 


581 


585 


950 


1.031 


1.071 


1.056 


1.078 


1.075 


1.071 


1.075 


1.073 


1.083 


65 


61 


57 


57 


56 


58 


55 


55 


54 


54 



* Fresh market for noncitms and fresh market and processing for citrus. ' Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible Jtieans. ^ Ratio pf index Qf prjces- 
received to index of prices paidr taxes. an<i wage rates. (I9l0^14^100i. p - preliminary. 
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Prices received by farmers, U,S. average 



Crop$ 

All wheat <$/bu.t 

Rice, rough (S/cwlI 

Corn ($ybu,). 

Sorghum ($/cwt.) 

AM hay. baled (S/ton) .... 

Soybeans fS/bu.) 

Cotton. Upland Icti/lb.). . . 

Potatoes (Sycwi.) 

Dry edibJe beans ($/cwv) - - 
Apples for fresh use (crs./Jb.) 
Pears for fresh use ($/lon) . * 
Oranges, all uses ($/boK)' . . 
Grapefruit, all uses fSi/box)^ 



Liwesiock 

Beef cattle ft/cwt) 

Calves fS/cwt) ^ ■ . 

Hogs fS/cwLl 

Lambs ($/cwt) 

Alt mtlk. fold to plants l$/cwt.) 
Milk, manuf. grade ($/cwi ) * 

Sroliefs (cu^/lb.) 

Eggs (cttw/doz.)' 

Tur(tevsicts./]b.) 

Woo] (cts./1bl' 



. dvviayc 


Annual* 








19G2 






1963 


1960 


1961 


1982 p 


Jan 


Aui 


Sept 


Dct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan p 


3.88 


3.B8 


3.52 


3.78 


3.34 


3.36 


a43 


3.48 


3.51 


3,54 


11.07 


1V94 


8.33 


9.34 


7.19 


7.60 


7.63 


7.78 


8.06 


8.09 


2.70 


Z92 


2.37 


2.54 


Z30 


Z15 


1.98 


Z13 


2.26 


2.32 


4.67 


4.^ 


4.00 


409 


a95 


3.80 


3.70 


3.78 


3.97 


4.14 


67.00 


67.70 


69.10 


67.90 


65.00 


6480 


67.60 


68.10 


68.80 


70,10 


6.75 


6.92 


5.78 


6.13 


5.59 


5.22 


5.07 


5.34 


5.46 


5.56 


69.0 


67.1 


55.3 


50.3 


52.1 


54.9 


59.8 


59.9 


57.3 


56.6 


4.78 


6.95 


5.10 


471 


5.72 


4.27 


3.79 


3,82 


3.67 


3.61 


24.80 


28.60 


16.80 


20.60 


16.60 


14.50 


13.90 


1420 


13.10 


1Z20 


16.2 


13,5 


15.9 


15.6 


13.3 


17.5 


15.1 


14.4 


13,7 


11.8 


325 


264 


235 


250 


243 


197 


232 


298 


330 


298 


3.26 


3.78 


7.44 


4.65 


8.54 


17.47 


9.24 


7.43 


4.68 


471 


2.73 


3.68 


Z20 


2.13 


7?2 


2.84 


2.65 


1,89 


1.88 


1.64 


62.50 


58.50 


56.90 


53.60 


58.10 


55.50 


53.70 


5Z60 


5Z50 


54.70 


77.50 


64.50 


60.30 


57.10 


61.90 


59.10 


58.30 


58.20 


58.90 


6Z40 


38.80 


43.40 


5410 


43.40 


61.30 


61.40 


55.90 


52 50 


53.60 


54.90 


63.50 


55.40 


5450 


50.40 


52.90 


50.90 


49.10 


47.70 


50.90 


53.30 


13.10 


13.80 


13.60 


13.90 


13.20 


13,50 


13.80 


14.00 


13.90 


13.90 


1Z00 


12 75 


13.55 


13.M 


1230 


1Z60 


1Z90 


13.00 


13.00 


1Z90 


27.7 


28.0 


26 6 


27.1 


26.3 


27.1 


25.1 


24.5 


24.3 


25.8 


56.7 


62.2 


58.4 


63.5 


50.7 


56.8 


58.1 


57.0 


55.4 


5Z6 


40.0 


38.5 


37.2 


32.6 


40.1 


41.8 


4Z7 


4Z8 


33.3 


31.9 


88.1 


91.1 


74.1 


80.4 


68.3 


66.7 


59.2 


61.6 


57.1 


53.2 



* Equivalent on-tree returns. ^Average of ell eggs sold by farmers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail * Average local market price, excluding 
irhC&ntivB payments. 'Calendar year averages, p - Prellmir^arv. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 

Annual 1961 



1962 



Dae 



Mav 



June 



Consumer prica Index, all items 289.1 281.5 287.1 290.6 

Consumer prica index, less food 288.4 280.8 286.0 289.7 

All food 285.7 277.8 285.5 287.8 

Food awav from home 306.5 297.7 3048 305.9 

Food at home 279.2 271.7 279.8 282.6 

Meats' ,. 270.3 258.7 269.7 277.2 

Beef and veal .^ 276.5 270.5 281.1 288.2 

Pork 258.1 234.3 249.9 259.5 

Poultry 195.1 191.7 196.0 197.5 

Fish , . . . . 370.6 359.6 366.3 365.2 

Eggs .-. . ^ 178.7 198.0 17Z3 1625 

Dairy products* 247.0 245.5 247.0 246.3 

Fatsand oils' 259.6 261.1 260.6 260.7 

Fruiti and vegetables 291.4 276.4 297.9 305.6 

Fresh 298.6 2749 311.7 325.9 

Processed 296.0 280.6 285.4 285.9 

Cereals and bekefy products. 283.4 277,7 283.3 283.6 

Sugar and sweets 367.5 359.3 365.7 366.8 

Beverages, nonalcohoilc 424.2 41Z5 425.6 424.8 

APP«r«UonimodFtie5 loss footwear. . . . 177,0 176.6 176.7 175l6 

FoQtwevr 205.5 205.7 206.5 206.6 

Tobacco producti 243.5 226.8 237.4 237.8 

Beverages, alcohqlk 208.5 20Z7 208.0 208,4 

' Beef, veal, iamb, pork, and processed meat ^includes butter. *ExcJudes butter 





1962 








July 


Aug 


sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


1967= 


= 100 










29Z2 


20Z8 


293.3 


294.1 


293.6 


29Z4 


291.5 


29Z5 


292.9 


294.0 


293.6 


29Z1 


288.5 


287.4 


287.6 


287.0 


286.4 


286.5 


307.6 


308.7 


309.8 


310.7 


311.4 


312.6 


232.8 


280.8 


280.6 


279.4 


278.3 


277.8 


278.8 


276.5 


278.4 


274.9 


273.6 


271.1 


286.7 


280.5 


279.1 


27Z2 


272.0 


270.2 


265.4 


268.2 


277.1 


277.9 


274.2 


270.1 


199.6 


196.2 


196.2 


195.4 


192,0 


190.4 


370.2 


367.6 


369.4 


367.1 


366.6 


369.6 


173.6 


161.2 


175.2 


175.8 


175.0 


172.5 


247.5 


247.5 


247.0 


247.1 


247.4 


247.8 


250.3 


258.3 


258.4 


258.4 


258.6 


258.6 


299.7 


291.4 


284.1 


280.7 


276.1 


277.6 


313.8 


296.9 


283.5 


277.4 


268.3 


27Z3 


286.8 


288.0 


287.4 


286.8 


287.3 


286.0 


284.3 


284.8 


284.6 


285.0 


285.5 


286.3 


369.5 


370.1 


371.2 


370.6 


370.3 


369.2 


42Z8 


4238 


4242 


427.5 


426.2 


424.3 


174.0 


176.9 


180.4 


180.9 


180.6 


178.4 


206.4 


204.4 


206.2 


206.8 


206.9 


205.9 


239.2 


240.1 


246.8 


257.3 


264.0 


27Z3 


209.2 


210.1 


210.1 


210.6 


210.9 


210.9 



Agricultural Outlook 



Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Ftniihed 9ood$^ , , , 
Consumer foods. . 
Fresh fruit. . . 
Fresh and driad vegetables. 

Eggs 

Bakery products 

Meats. 

Beef and veal . . 

Pork 

Poultry 

Fish , 

Dairy products , 

Processed fnjiraand vegetabfos 

Vegetable oil end products . , 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Severages. alcoholic 

Soft drink? 

Apparel 

Footwear ...,...:,.., 

Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials^ 

Materials for food martufacturhg 

Flour. . 

Refined sugar' 

Cixide vegetabte oils 

Crude material!^ 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs . . . 

Fruits and vegetables* ..... 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, live 

Fibers. Plant and anln^aL . . . 

Milk 

Oilseeds 

Coffee, green ^ 

Tobacco* leaf * 

Sugar, raw cane. . . . ^n. . . . 



All commodlt^L 

Industrial commcidities 

All foods* 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds 

Farm products 

Processed foods and feeds 

Cereal and bakery products \ . 

Sugar and confectionery , . 

Beverages 





w J 

Annual 




1981 






1982 






1979 


1980 


1981 


Oec 


July 
1967- 


Aug 

'100 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Oec 


216.1 


247.0 


269.8 


275.4 


281.7 


2823 


281.4 


234.1 


284.9 


285.1 


226.3 


239.5 


2516 


2529 


260.6 


259.7 


259.9 


257.8 


257.6 


258.2 


232.6 


237.6 


223.9 


265,8 


215.4 


247.6 


237.9 


224.5 


2314 


234.2 


201.0 


219.0 


278.0 


270.8 


237.3 


208. 9 


185.3 


199.7 


210.7 


238.2 


176.5 


171,0 


187.1 


195.5 


171.7 


171.7 


1713 


177.9 


172.5 


170.0 


221.7 


247.8 


268.2 


2728 


276.0 


276.2 


276.4 


276.1 


279.0 


280.1 


240.6 


235.9 


239.0 


229.6 


260.9 


256.2 


258.8 


247.6 


241.7 


239.4 


252.2 


260.2 


246.8 


231.3 


25a 7 


244.7 


241.0 


228.2 


226,7 


224.5 


205.0 


196.7 


2iai 


211.0 


264.3 


265.7 


273.4 


2652 


251.5 


252.6 


188.6 


193.3 


193.3 


167.3 


188.1 


182.1 


1823 


177,0 


176,6 


171.5 


383.8 


370.9 


377.8 


332.9 


413.2 


420.6 


4352 


444.5 


436.9 


446.4 


211.2 


230.6 


245.6 


247.2 


248.8 


249.0 


249.3 


250.0 


250.2 


250.8 


221.9 


228.7 


261.2 


271.8 


275.9 


274.9 


273.2 


2717 


2711 


2710 


223,5 


233.2 


238.0 


237.0 


238,9 


235.9 


2314 


232.0 


231.5 


279.1 


203.2 


250.8 


276.5 


283.2 


288.8 


290.2 


289.1 


293.3 


294.6 


294 3 


161.4 


175.8 


189.5 


193.0 


197.8 


198.6 


199.1 


199.2 


200.0 


199.6 


227.1 


261.0 


305.1 


313.1 


319,4 


320.6 


3ia6 


321.6 


321.9 


120.7 


160.4 


172.4 


186.0 


191.0 


193.1 


193.5 


1915 


193.5 


193.8 


191.7 


218.0 


233.1 


240.9 


240.1 


241.7 


247.3 


24a2 


249.2 


249.1 


248.2 


217.7 


245.7 


268.3 


278.2 


311.3 


311,3 


328.8 


366.0 


365.1 


3815 


2428 


280.3 


306.0 


309.4 


311.1 


310.8 


310.7 


3iao 


310.1 


310.2 


223.6 


264.4 


260.4 


245.6 


259.7 


2580 


257.6 


254.7 


251.4 


25a 1 


172.0 


187.6 


191.9 


183.7 


183.0 


1781 


180.1 


173.6 


179.8 


18a3 


119.3 


212.9 


171.8 


142.1 


165.2 


159.9 


169.7 


167.4 


167.1 


167.2 


243.7 


202.8 


185.4 


167.0 


168.0 


156.3 


149.4 


1621 


150.6 


144.9 


282.2 


304.6 


329.0 


311.5 


3214 


319.8 


316.3 


3122 


3114 


312.6 


247.2 


259.2 


257.4 


2317 


255,5 


249.6 


2429 


236.3 


2363 


237.0 


299,0 


238.6 


267.3 


280.5 


238.4 


237,7 


220.3 


2223 


232.5 


248.1 


214,8 


239.0 


248.4 


213.6 


2128 


197.2 


187.3 


1612 


198.6 


2023 


260.3 


252.7 


248.0 


225.0 


270.3 


269.4 


259.0 


248.5 


239.1 


237.2 


194.3 


202.1 


201.2 


171.4 


2125 


1S9.3 


196.5 


177.1 


1B1.6 


177.8 


209.9 


271.1 


2420 


188.4 


220.8 


207.5 


196.8 


198.1 


195.3 


200.6 


250 J 


271.2 


287.4 


286.7 


279.0 


27a8 


281.9 


285.0 


285.9 


285.5 


245.5 


249.2 


277.6 


219.9 


224.0 


224.1 


2oai 


1913 


206.8 


206.5 


416.2 


430.3 


330.1 


329.0 


319.6 


308.9 


304.8 


304.8 


297.9 


299.7 


207,7 


2222 


246.9 


265.6 


253.1 


275.9 


282.9 


277.5 


279.8 


n.a. 


209.8 


413.0 


2727 


230.1 


314.5 


3210 


297.2 


292.2 


296.7 


297.8 


235.6 


268.6 


293.4 


29a8 


300.4 


300.2 


299.5 


299.9 


300,4 


300.6 


236.5 


274.8 


304.1 


3iao 


3128 


313,2 


312.9 


314.4 


315.1 


315.0 


266.3 


244.5 


251.9 


247,6 


256.8 


255.9 


255.4 


252.9 


252.1 


2527 


229.8 


244.7 


251.5 


241.0 


252.4 


249.6 


247.5 


2419 


244.0 


244.8 


241.4 


249.4 


254.9 


234.6 


246.6 


240.8 


234,4 


229.1 


230,6 


2325 


22Z5 


241.2 


248.7 


243.6 


254.6 


253.5 


2516 


251.0 


250.4 


250.6 


210.3 


236.0 


255.5 


255.1 


253.6 


2527 


254.1 


253.0 


254.6 


256.6 


214.7 


32Z5 


275.9 


247.6 


275.7 


285.5 


279.1 


276.7 


281.1 


260.8 


210.7 


233.0 


24ao 


251.9 


256.9 


258.0 


256.8 


258.4 


258.9 


259.0 



^Commodities ready for sale to ultin^ate consumer. * Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. * For use \n food manu- 
facturing. * Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point. 'Fresh and dried. 'Includes all raw. intermediate, 
and processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds). 

Note: Annuaj historical data on consumer and producer food price indexes n^y be found [n Food Consurrtption, Prices and Expenditures, Statistical 
BuHetin67ZERS, USDA. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foo^*= 


1 T 1 *J^ T l^^^" %. F-^*J^ hJ 1 ^ \^ %. ^^ ■ ■ *^ T ■ ■ r ■ -^ -^ 




Annual 




1981 






1982 








1980 


1981 


1982 P 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Mark*! basket^ : 






















Retail cost (1967=100) 


238.8 


2571 


266.4 


259.1 


270.7 


268.4 


268.0 


266,6 


265.3 


264.8 


FarTnvaiueil967*1C)0) 


239.6 


246.0 


24a8 


236.2 


260.1 


250.0 


254.1 


2429 


238.7 


235l3 


Farrrvretall sprefld i1967»100) . 


238.3 


263.4 


276.8 


272.4 


276.9 


279.3 


276.2 


280.5 


280.9 


282.2 


farm vaiue/retaU cost \%). . . . 


37.2 


35.5 


34.6 


3a6 


35.6 


34.5 


35.0 


33.7 


33.3 


3Z9 


Meat product*: 






















Retail cost 11967-100) 


248.8 


257.8 


270.3 


25a7 


278.8 


276.5 


278.4 


274,9 


276.3 


291.1 


Farm value{1967»100) 


234.0 


235.5 


251.3 


221.2 


268.8 


262.4 


264.5 


246.7 


239.5 


237.4 


Farm retail spread (1957=100) . 


266.1 


284.0 


292.5 


302.6 


290,5 


293.0 


294.7 


308.0 


313.6 


310.6 


Farm value/ retafi cost {%\ . . . . 


50.7 


49.3 


50.2 


46.1 


5Z0 


51.2 


51.2 


48.4 


47.2 


47,2 


Oairv products: 






















Retail cott(l967->100) 


227.4 


243.6 


247.0 


245l5 


247.5 


247.5 


247.0 


247.1 


247.4 


247.8 


Farm value (1967*100) 


251,1 


265.9 


261.8 


265.3 


259.2 


260.8 


260.8 


265.0 


264.0 


2621 


Farm-retail spread l1967»100) . 


206.6 


224.1 


234.0 


228.2 


237.3 


235.8 


233.7 


231.4 


232.4 


235.2 


Farm value/retail cost (%) . ^ . . 


51.6 


51.0 


49.6 


5a5 


49,0 


49.3 


49.7 


50.1 


50.0 


49.5 


PouHry: 
Reta^(co5ih967*100) 


190.8 


198.6 


194.9 


191.7 


199.6 


196.2 


196.2 


195.4 


1920 


190.4 


Farm value h967-100J 


211.9 


210.2 


200.5 


i8ao 


215.3 


202.8 


209 6 


199.9 


196,6 


1822 


Farm-retail iPraad (1967-100) - 


170.3 


187,4 


189.5 


200.1 


1845 


189.8 


183.2 


191.0 


187.6 


198.9 


Farm value/ retail coft 1%) . . , . 
Eggs: 
Retail con 11967-100) . , . . 


54.6 


52.0 


50.6 


46.9 


53.0 


50.8 


52.5 


50.3 


50.3 


47.1 


169.7 


183.8 


178-7 


19S.0 


173.6 


161.2 


175.2 


175.8 


175.0 


1725 


Farm value 11967-100^ 


184.3 


206.5 


189.5 


219.5 


177.1 


158.3 


183.7 


188.9 


185.4 


176.7 


Farm-retaJI JPread 11967-100) . 


148.6 


1509 


163.2 


166.9 


168.5 


165.4 


162.9 


156.8 


159,9 


166.4 


Farm value/retati cost (%!..,. 


64.2 


66.4 


6Z7 


65.5 


60.3 


58.0 


620 


63.5 


626 


60.6 


Cereal and b«h«rv producti: 






















Retail coil (1967-100) 


246.4 


271.1 


283.4 


277.1 


284.3 


284.8 


284.6 


25a0 


285.5 


286.3 


Farm value (1967-100) 


221.4 


217,5 


197.5 


200.9 


195.0 


191.6 


191.3 


191.1 


1920 


194.0 


Farm-retali spread 11967-100) - 


251.6 


2822 


301.2 


293.6 


30Z8 


304.1 


303.9 


304.4 


304.8 


305.0 


Farm value/ retail cost (%L . . . 


15.4 


13.6 


IZO 


12.4 


11.8 


11.5 


11.5 


11,5 


11.5 


11.6 


Fresh fruiti: 






















Retail cost (1967=100) 


271.8 


2S6.1 


323.2 


275.9 


351.4 


357.4 


348.1 


336.1 


300.5 


283.1 


Farmvaiue{l967-I00) 


245.0 


251.0 


327.2 


232.1 


404.9 


288.8 


351.2 


294.3 


2528 


213.1 


Farm^retail spread ( 1 967*1 00) - 


283.8 


301.8 


321.4 


250.7 


327.4 


388.2 


346.7 


354.8 


321.9 


314.5 


Farm vaiue/re tall cost (%L . . . 


27.9 


27.2 


31.4 


37.3 


35.7 


25.0 


31.3 


27.1 


26.1 


23.3 


Fresh v^gciablM: 






















Retail coit»(1967-100) 


24Z2 


287.4 


288.9 


279.8 


296.4 


260.2 


241.0 


240,2 


249.1 


270.8 


Farm value t1967"l00) 


21 6J 


280.4 


275l3 


243.9 


299.7 


265l7 


214.4 


215.6 


231.1 


249.0 


Farrrvretall spread (1967=100) . 


254.5 


290.7 


295.2 


296.7 


294.9 


257.6 


253.5 


251,6 


257.6 


281.0 


Ferm value/retail cost (%). . . , 


28.5 


31.2 


30.5 


27.9 


3Z3 


32.6 


28.5 


28.7 


29.7 


29.4 


Proceufld ^miti and vegetables: 






















Retail cost (1967-100) 


24Z5 


27L5 


285.9 


280.6 


286.8 


288.0 


287.4 


268.8 


287.3 


286.0 


Farm value 11967-100) 


243.5 


290.6 


27Z7 


294.6 


272.9 


271.3 


267.9 


266.6 


264.0 


2622 


Farm-retail ipre^d (1967-100) . 


24Z2 


267.3 


288 8 


277.5 


289.0 


291.7 


291.7 


291.3 


292.5 


291.3 


Farm value/retail costs (%) , . . 


18.2 


19,4 


— 


19.0 


172 


17.1 


16.9 


16.6 


16.6 


16.6 


Fati mnd olir 






















Retailcost(1967-100) 


241.2 


267.1 


259.9 


261.1 


259.3 


256.3 


258.4 


256.4 


256.6 


258.6 


Farm value (1967-100) ... . 


250.3 


262.4 


207.8 


213.0 


225.8 


209.5 


I9a6 


I9a7 


195.4 


187.8 


Farm-retiil spread (1967*100) . 


237.7 


268.9 


279.9 


279.6 


27Z2 


277.1 


283.3 


284,8 


2828 


285l8 


Farm vaUJB/retail cost (%) . . . . 


28.8 


27.3 


22.2 


2Z7 


24.2 


22.5 


20,8 


20.4 


21.0 


20.2 



* Retail co«s are based on indexes of retail prices for domestically produced farm ^oods from the CPI-U published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The farm value fs the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, tess allowance -for byproduct Farm values are 
based on prices at first point of sale and may Include marketlr^ charges such as grading and packing for some commodities. The farnvretall spread, the 
difference between the retail price and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm- retail price spreads may be found In Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 672> ERS. 
USOA. 
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Farm-retail price spreads. 



Annual 



888f, Choice: 

Retail prlce^ (cts./fb.l 

Net carcass vaJue* (cTs.) 

Net farm value* lets! 

Farm n9iaiJK>readicts,) 

Carcass- re tali spread* (cts.) . . 
Farm.carcass spread* (cts.) . . 
Farm value/retalJ Price (%) . , . 
Pork: 

Retaif prlce^ (cts^/lb.) 

Wholesale value^ fcti) 

Net farm value' (cts.) ...... 

Farm-retail spread (cts,) 

Wholesale-retail spread* jcti,). 

Farm-wholesale spread* {ct^In 

Farm value/retaii price {%) , . . 



1960 



1961 



1962 



1981 



Dec 



1962 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



237.6 


238,7 


24Z6 


238.0 


251.8 


246.9 


246.1 


238.7 


237.1 


235.7 


155.4 


149.3 


150.7 


141,0 


15Z6 


150.2 


i4ao 


139.0 


138.7 


138.7 


145,0 


138,5 


140.5 


128.6 


143.4 


141.4 


132.6 


128.7 


12B.6 


129.3 


92.6 


100.2 


102.0 


109.4 


108.4 


105.5 


113.5 


110.0 


1085 


106,4 


BZ2 


89,4 


91.8 


97,0 


99,2 


96.7 


103.1 


99.7 


98.4 


97.0 


ia4 


10.9 


10.2 


12.4 


9.2 


B.8 


10.4 


10,3 


10.1 


9.4 


61 


58 


58 


54 


57 


57 


54 


54 


54 


55 


139.4 


15Z4 


17&4 


157,4 


181.1 


183,5 


190,3 


190,9 


187.0 


18a5 


98,0 


106.7 


121.8 


ioa5 


129.3 


132.8 


136.0 


127,8 


124.2 


124.2 


63.2 


70.3 


88,0 


63.5 


95. T 


100.1 


99.9 


90.3 


85.5 


88.2 


6X2 


82,1 


87.4 


9a9 


86.0 


83.4 


90,4 


ioa6 


101.5 


95,3 


41.4 


45.7 


53.6 


53.9 


51. B 


50.7 


54.3 


63.1 


62.8 


59.3 


34,8 


36,4 


33.8 


40.0 


34,2 


3Z7 


36.1 


37.5 


38.7 


36.0 


45 


46 


50 


40 


53 


55 


52 


47 


46 


48 



d weighted average price of retaii cuts from pork arxJ yieW grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from BLS. 'Value of carcass quantity equJva- 

of retail cut* beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts 'Market value to Producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb 

iinus vafoeof byproducts, Represer^tscharoes for rHtsiimo anri nfhor martmrnn ^^r^„r^^ ft.■^^,=r ,f->Kr!^,,+i ...u^i i:..^ i t„ .: 



^Estimated 
lent to 1 lb. y. ,„L=„ 1.^1^^™, oujusitfu lur vaiue or la: ana oone oyproducta. 'Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb 
retail cuts minus vafoe of byproducts. Represer^ts charges for ratajfing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and In.city transpor- 
tation. Represents ch&rgss made for livestock marketing, processing and transponation to city where consumed 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments. 



Annual 1981 1982 

1980 19B1 1982 Dec July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 

Rail freight rate index* 

All producu 0969-100) 284.6 3276 351.4P 337.8 351,6 35Z0 351.9 351.9 351 ,9p 35Zlp 

Farm product (1969-100) 275,6 315.0 337.2p 32Z8 338.3 337,3 335.2 ^335.7 336,3p 338.9P 

Grarn (Dec. 1978M0O) , 127.9 148.1 159.5P 152,9 160.2 1K^.7 158.7 158.7 I5a7p 158,7p 

Food Products (1969=100), . 283.1 329.4 3&a4p 340.0 353.7 353.1 353.1 353.1 353. 1p 353.1P 

Rail carioadingt of grein (thou, cars!' . , . 30.1 26.3 24.4 27.4 27.0 25.1 20 3 29 5 25,4 219 

Barg* .hipmenti of grain (mil. bu,)' . . , . 36.7 38.2 41.9 37,2 38.7 40 9 36 6 47 6 515 374 
Fre*h fruit and v«9etablfl ihipmanti 

Piggy back (thousand cwt.}** 124 247 384 256 840 427 397 401 347 384 

Rail (thou. cvrt,)^V 1,218 711 688 2.253 447 442 438 427 617 674 

Truck (thou. cwt)»* 7394 7,662 7.858 7,361 8,038 7,202 6.762 7.002 7.442 8,115 

' Department of Labor, Bureau o1 Labor Statistics, revised April 1982. "Weekly aver^; from Association of American Ranroads. 'Weekly averaqe: 
from Agricultural Marketing Servfcs. USDA. * Preliminary data for 19SZ p = pfelimlnary. 
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Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs. 



19B0 



Annual 



1981 



1981 1932 p Dec 



1982 



July Aug S«p1 Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Broilers 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified (miL lb.) . 

WnoJesaieOrice. 9-city. lcts./lb.) 

Price of broiler flfower teed l$/ton) 

8roiler*feed price ratio llb.)^ 

Average weekly placements of brafter 

chicki. 21 State? (mil.) 

TurkflV* 

Federally hspecied ilaugMer, certified (miL lb.) . 

Wholesale Pf Jce. New Vork. 8-16 lb. 
yourig hens (cts./lb,) , . , . 

Price of twrkey grower teed (S/ton) ... . . . 

Turkey-feed prke ratio llb.^* . . .r . . 

Pou*ti hatched (mil.) 

Eggs 

Price o^ laying Iwd l$/ton} * ■ 

Egg-feed prtco ratio (ib,)^ 

Canoned price. New York, grade A 
large (ctt/doz.)* 

Replacerrient chicks hatctied (mllJ , . .- - .>. .^* .. 



n.272 11,906 
46.8 46.3 



207 
2.7 

^77.9 

2.332 

63,6 

223 

3.5 

188.7 

188 
6.0 

66.9 
485 



227 
2.6 

'77.1 

2.509 

60.7 
249 

3.1 
1B7.3 

210 
6.0 

73.2 
454 

Annual 



44.0 
210 
2,5 

80.2 



60.8 

229 

3.0 

12.0 

190 
6.1 



440 



51.7 

229 

Z9 

12.0 

196 
6.7 

76.0 
33.1 



1/)57.2 1.043.1 U010.9 


924.3 


- 


43.4 43.6 42.3 


40,3 


42,0 


215 209 203 


198 


201 


2.4 Z6 2,5 


2.5 


2.4 



973,5 1.029.5 

40.1 46.1 

210 217 

2 3 2.6 



7ZA 81.2 80.6 76,7 73.7 

204.2 228.3 265.4 267.7 276.5 



64.1 
238 
3.4 

20.3 

194 
5.7 

64.0 
34.6 



* 1980/81 



64.1 
235 

3.4 
13.8 

191 
5.3 

64 8 
33.4 



58.0 
225 
3,7 
8.1 

188 
6.0 

68.6 
31.8 



69.6 
221 
3.9 
9.8 

185 
6,3 

69.5 
3Z3 



75.2 80.0 



288.0 

67.2 
222 
3.9 

117 

182 
6.3 

6a6 
30.2 



M9B1/82 



54.2 

225 

3.0 

12,5 

185 

6.0 



31.0 



1980 



1981 1982 p 



IV 



in 



IV 



Egv 

Farm production (mil,) 

Average number of layers on farms (mli.l 
Rate of lay (eggs per layer} 



69.671 
288 
242 


69^33 
287 
243 

Annual 


6S.184 
284 
60.9 


17,554 
285 

61,6 


17J85 
282 

60.9 

1981 


17.406 
288 
60.5 


17.370 
290 
59.8 


17.407 
283 
61.6 

1982 


17.065 
279 
61.1 


17.342 
284 
61.1 


1960 


1^81 


1982 p 


fl 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


n\ 


IV 



Stocks 

Eggs, shell {thou. cas^J 38 31 38 18 41 19 38 39 32 28 

Eggs, frozen (mil lb.) 2a4 24.3 23.7 24.2 22.7 27.2 23.7 17.4 22.7 28.0 

Broilers, beginning of period (mil. ib.) 30.6 2Z4 32,6 26.8 30.1 31.5 3Z6 27.0 21.8 17.7 

Turkeys, beginning of period (mil. lb.) 240.0 198.0 305.1 207.9 327.3 532.1 305.1 232.8 281.7 440.2 

'Pounds of f«ed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey livewelght M 9 States, 'Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for 
delivery to retailers. * Marketing year quarters begin in December. 
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Dairy 



Annual 



1961 



1962 



1960 



1981 



1962 



Mirk prices, Minnesota- Wisconsin, 

a5%fatiS/cwt.)' 11.88 1Z57 12.48 

Price of 16?6 dairy ration l$/Ton) 177 l92 177 

Milk-leed price ratio dbJ' , 1.48 1.44 1.53 

Wlioienle prices: 

Sutter, Grade A Chi. (cti/tb.) 139 3 148.0 147,7 

Am. cheese. Wis assembly pt. (ctS*/lbJ . . . , 133.0 139.4 138.3 

Nonfat dry milk, {cts./lb.r 88.4 9ai 93.2 

USDA net removili ImJL lb.): 

Total mllkoquiv. (mil. lb.)* 8,799.9 12,360.9 14,290.9 

Sutter {mil, lb.) 257.0 351.5 382.3 

Am. cheese (mil. lb.) 349,7 563.0 642.9 

Nonfat dry milk {mil. ib.J 634.3 851.3 95Z9 



Dec 



1Z61 
182 
1.54 

148.1 

139,4 

93,4 

647.5 
17.9 
28,0 
64.3 



July 



12.42 
180 
1.47 

147.6 

137.4 

93.1 

1,056.4 
18,1 
68.6 
9^3 



Aug 



1Z44 
177 
1.49 

148,1 

137.8 

93.1 

84ao 

12.5 
59.2 
7Z6 



Sept 



1Z46 
173 
1.66 

148.4 
138.1 
93.1 

746.2 
12.2 
49*5 
63.9 



Oct 



1Z56 
171 
1.61 

147.4 

140.3 

93.1 

819.7 
21.3 
3a 1 
53.4 



Nov 



1Z56 
172 
1,62 

148.2 

140.6 

93.2 

513.3 

7.8 

35,4 

51.7 



Dec 



12.62 

174 
1.61 

147.9 

140.4 

93.4 

760.2 
15.5 
44.1 
68.7 



1979 



Annust 



1980 



1961 



II 



1981 



III 



IV 



1982 



1.1 



III 



IV 



Milk: 

Total milk production (mil. lb.) 123,411 128.525 132,634 35,140 33,086 31,982 33.005 35,512 33,848 32,804 

Milkpercow (lb.) 11,488 11,889 12,147 3.226 3.028 2,912 2,999 3,233 3,070 2,966 

Number of milk cows (thou.). . . , 10.743 10,810 10,919 10,892 10,925 10,981 11,005 10,985 11.026 11,059 

Stocks, beginning 

Totai milk equiv. {mii. lb.)* 8,730 8-599 12,958 15.358 19.534 19,813 18.377 18,020 20.994 20,962 

Commercial (mil. lb.) 4,475 5,419 5.752 5,868 5.921 5,255 5,398 5,l66 5,045 4,6l6 

Government Imll. lb.) 4,254 3.180 7.207 9,490 13,613 14,558 12,960 12,855 15,949 16,347 

Imports, total equiv. (mil. lb.)* 2,305 2.109 2,329 170 678 877 420 658 706 - 

Commercial disappearanoe 

milkequiv. (mil. lb.) 120,185 119,161 120,134 30,172 31,622 30,482 28.426 30,826 31,888 

Butter: 

Production {mil. lb,) 984.6 1.145.3 1.236.8 329.7 255,4 303.6 368.5 33Z9 262,2 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 206.9 177.8 304,6 407.4 507.5 489,5 429.2 447.8 541.6 510.0 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 895,0 878,8 869,2 216l3 228.1 244,4 213.4 216.5 223.1 

American chee$8i 

Production (mi!, lb,} 2.189.9 2,374.6 Z584.e 734.6 608.9 606.7 655.5 740,9 662,5 

Stocks, beginning ImIL lb.) 378.8 406,6 591.5 644.9 828.0 886.4 889.1 817.1 903.2 910,8 

Commercial disappearance imll. lb-) . , . f . . 2,113.1 2.023.9 2,114.6 603,3 526.3 544.0 534.7 527.6 548.5 
Other Cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1,527.3 1.608,5 1,619.7 409.4 396.5 423.8 393.6 437.8 437.0 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 78,4 105.6 99.3 89.7 100.8 95,7 86,6 80.7 92.1 106.1 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb,} . 1,730.4 1.827,9 1,860,8 444.9 455.6 525.8 444.8 47a 1 489.2 - 

Nonfat dfv milk: 

Production (mil. lb.) 908 7 1,160,7 1,305.8 390.8 329.3 288.2 336.6 417,2 346.7 

Stocks, beginning Imli, |b.) 585.1 485.2 586.8 632.5 733J 809.0 889.7 975,6 1,1324 1,240.1 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb,) 603.1 538,9 464.1 64.2 159.1 114.8 94.4 75.2 150 - 

Frozen de$5ertpfodtictJon {mil. gat,)* 1.15Z1 1,168.4 1,169.4 326.7 348.0 244.8 251.1 334.7 347.8 

* Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pounds of 16% protein ration equal In value to 1 pound of milk. 'Prices p&ld f.o,b. Central States production area, high 
heat spray process. *MHk equivaient, fat-solids basis. ' Ice cream- ice milk, and sherbert. 

Wool . 



Annual 



1981 



1962 



1980 1981 1962 Oec July. Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 

U.S. wool price, Bwton' (cti/lb.) 245 276 247 283 240 240 240 n.a. n.a, n.a. 

Imported wool Price, Bo*tOn' lcts,/lb.) - , 265 292 262 295 257 250 247 243 245 246 

U,S. mill consumption, Koured 

APpare! wool (thou, lb.) 113,423 127,752 aa. 11,224 5.889 8.033 8.279 7.093 7,717 n.a. 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.} 10,020 10,696 n.a 972 568 987 1,173 703 769 n.a, 

^Wool prioa delivered at U.S. mills, dean basis. Graded TerritofV 64's (20.60-22.04 macrons) staple 2?4" and up. Prior to January 1976raponed as: 
Territory fine, good French combhg and staple. ^Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, ciean basis, Australian 60/62's, type64A (24 micron), including duty 
(25.5 cents). Duty in 1982 is 10.0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Australian 64's combing, exciuding. n.a, ^ not available. 



ianuary/February ^9^^ 
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Meat animals. 



Annual 



C«ttl8 on f«ed l7^5ttte«) 
Number 0(Vteed ithou. head}' . . 
Placed on feed Ithou. head) .... 

M^rketin^p (thou. h«»d} 

Other diuDpedrance (thou, head^ 
5flflf sreer.corn price r>tio, 

Omaha (buJ' 

Hog-com price ratio. Omaha (bu.)' 
Market pricn IS Per cwt.) 
Siaosh!e< cattle: 

Choi<» steerj, Omaha 

Utility cowi. Omaha 

Choice voaiers. S. St Paol . . , . 
Feeder ca nit: 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 Jb. 
Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows and gills, 7*marketB^. . 
Feeder pigs 

S. Ma 40^50 lb. (per head) . . _ 
Slaughter sheep and lambs: 

Lambs. Choice. San Angeio . . 

Ewes, Good, Sftn Angelo. . . . 
Feeder lan^i: 

Choice. San Angeio 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

Choice neer beel, 600-700 lb. 

Cannerar>dCuner cow beef . 

Pork loinfc8-14 lb 

Pork bellies. 12^14 lb 

Han^,Skhned. 14-17 lb. * , . . 



Cattia on feed Il3 States): 

Number on feed (thou, head)^ , . . 

Pieced oo feed Ithou. head) . . . ^ 

Marketings Ithou, haod) 

Other dtsappear^nce l:hou, head) 
HoQi and pigt (lO-SUtn);^ 
Inventory (thou, head)' 

Breeding (thou, head)' 

Market (thou, headJ' . 

Farrowir>gs Ithou. heed) 

Pij crop (thcHj. head) 

Commercial slaughter (thou, head)* 
Canle 

Sieers 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls and stags . . . / 

Calves , 

Sheep and iambs 

Hogs 

Commercial production (miL *b.) 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton 

Pork 



1980 



1980 



1931 



1982 



1981 



Dec 



1932 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



1981 



1932 



HI 



IV 



III 



IV 



Dec 



8,454 
18.346 
17,448 

1.489 


7.S63 
17^14 
17,198 

1,263 


7^01 
20,261 
18,007 

1,139 


7.328 

1.291 

1.3X 

68 


7,181 

1^05 

1.482 

68 


6.836 

1,731 

1.689 

61 


6,817 

1.994 

1,575 

83 


7,153 

2.600 

1,527 

83 


8.143 

1,785 

1.485 

119 


8.324 

1.533 

1.430 

111 


25 J 
14.6 


2Z2 

15.5 


26.5 
22.9 


25lO 
16,8 


26.1 
23.3 


29.2 
27,9 


27.5 
28,1 


27.7 
27,2 


25 1 
22,8 


252 

23.0 


66.96 
45.73 
75.53 


63.84 
41.93 
77.16 


64,X 
39.96 
77,70 


59.24 
36,65 
67.50 


66.18 
42.52 
B4.38 


65. U 
4262 
81.12 


61,25 
41,52 
84,60 


58.78 
39.28 
75.00 


58.91 
36.58 
75.00 


59.82 
35,41 
78.40 


75,23 


66.24 


64.82 


60,06 


65l26 


67.85 


66,48 


63.45 


63.88 


62,35 


40.04 


44.45 


55.44 


40.06 


59.83 


8ai3 


63.01 


56.94 


53.49 


54,94 


30,14 


36l40 


51.14 


29,11 


53.26 


6033 


62.62 


53.81 


45,62 


47,42 


66.42 
24.68 


58.40 
26.15 


56.44 
21.80 


25.25 


57.50 
26.88 


54.75 
21.00 


52,90 
16.65 


50,38 
12.06 


47.50 
11.83 


51.62 
14.44 


68.36 


56.86 


52,97 


50.94 


51.31 


48.50 


47.35 


46,67 


48.33 


52,44 


104.44 
9Z45 
84.87 
43.78 
73,34 


99.64 
84,06 
96,56 
52,29 
77,58 


101.31 
78.96 

111.51 
76.54 
91.47 


93,70 
7a99 
86.56 
51.35 
86.31 


102.61 
30.94 

121.29 
84.50 
87.62 


100.75 
80,39 

122.11 
93.50 
96.19 


95.54 
79,00 
123.47 
90.70 
99.74 


93.00 
77,83 

113.43 
75.20 

105.80 


92.86 
75.19 

104.92 
71.86 

106.00 


92.62 
73.17 

106.12 
74.02 

104,74 




Annual 




1981 




1932 




1983 



10,399 


9.845 


9,028 


8,646 


8.210 


9,028 


e.8lB 


8.981 


8,800 


10,271 


22.548 


21,929 


24,425 


5.275 


6.193 


5.572 


5.781 


5.846 


7.226 


— 


21,306 


21,219 


21,809 


5.460 


5,034 


5,443 


5.209 


5,773 


6.384 


_ 


1,796 


1,527 


1,373 


251 


341 


339 


409 


254 


371 


- 


49.090 


45.970 


41.940 


46.200 


47,170 


45,970 


40.610 


41,190 


41.670 


41.940 


6.840 


6.021 


5.593 


6.355 


6.357 


6,021 


5.578 


5,689 


5.553 


5.593 


42.250 


39.949 


36.347 


39.845 


40.813 


39,949 


35,032 


35,501 


36.117 


38.347 


10,527 


9,821 


8.963 


2.461 


2.418 


1.977 


2.391 


2.237 


2.358 


'1,956 


76.230 


7Z591 


65.767 


18,134. 


17,853 


14,059 


17,943 


16,254 


17,511 


- 


33.807 


34,953 


35.826 


8.879 


8,992 


8.669 


8.641 


9,210 


9.306 


^_ 


17,156 


17,491 


17^68 


4,293 


4,338 


4.425 


4,389 


4.322 


4,132 


— 


9,594 


10,027 


10,388 


2,707 


2.566 


2,334 


2.353 


2377 


Z824 


—• 


6.332 


6.643 


7,352 


1,660 


1,880 


1,737 


1,685 


1,786 


2.144 


- 


724 


775 


818 


21B 


186 


173 


214 


225 


206 


— 


2,568 


2.798 


3,019 


715 


802 


770 


674 


770 


806 


_ 


5,539 


6.008 


6,449 


1.520 


1.600 


1,602 


1.537 


1.628 


1,682 


_ 


96,074 


91.575 


82.197 


21.277 


24.026 


21,725 


20.710 


18.936 


20,825 


- 


21.470 


22^14 


22.358 


5.541 


5.677 


5,449 


5.363 


5.728 


5,817 


_, 


379 


415 


423 


105 


115 


107 


99 


107 


110 


^ 


310 


327 


356 


79 


87 


90 


85 


88 


93 


— 


16.432 


15.716 


14.123 


3,606 


4,157 


3.695 


3,550 


3,239 


3.639 


- 



* Beginning of period. ^Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds Ifveweighl •220-240 lb. Beginning rn January 230-240 lb, ^Quarters are Dec. 
preceding yearFeb. (l),Mar,*Mav (D). June^Aug. (lit), and Sept. -Nov. (IV). ' intentions. 'Classes estimated. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Crops nnd Products 



Feed grains. 



Marketing vesr^ 



19B1 



1979/BO 1980/B1 1961/82 Dec 



June 



19B2 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Wholesale ^r\ce%i 

Com, No. 2 yftliow, St, Louis i$/bu,l 

Sorghum, No. 2 yellow, Kansas Chy <$/cwt) . 

Barley, ffled. MinneapottsiS/bUn) 

Barley, mslttng. Minneapolis (S/bu.) .../,, 
Exports: 

Corn (miL buJ , . * . .... 

Feed grains (nnH. metric tons)' .i , . 



2.73 


3.35 


Z61 


2.54 


Z75 


Z68 


Z42 


Z32 


Z32 


2.43 


4.65 


5.36 


4.29 


4.28 


450 


4.38 


4.02 


4.06 


3.85 


4.25 


2.16 


2.60 


Z21 


Z06 


Z12 


1.65 


1.72 


1.69 


1.54 


1.5B 


ze? 


3.64 


3.06 


Z92 


Z93 


Z63 


2.48 


2.37 


2.42 


Z45 


2.433 


2.355 


1.967 


174 


180 


121 


114 


loa 


167 


171 


71.3 


69.3 


5B.6 


5.4 


5,0 


3.7 


3.7 


3.4 


4.8 


4.9 


Marketing year^ 


I 




1961 








1962 





1979/80 1980/81 1981/82 Jan Mar Apr.May June-Sept Oct^Oac Jan.Mar Apr-May Jun^Sept 



1.618 



1 ,034 5,859 3,987 2,774 1 ,034 



Corn; 
Stocks, beglonfr^g tmiJ. bu.) . , . .^ . . , .„, . 1 r304 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu,l 4.519 

Food. seed. Ind. {mil, bu,l 675 

Feed grains;' 

Stocks, beginning {mil. metric tonsl 46^2 

Domestic use: 

Feed tmil. metric tonsi 138.7 

Food, seed, Ind. {mil, metric tons) 22.3 

* Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum: June 1 for oats and barley. ' Aggregafted data for corn, sorghum, oatSr and bariey. 



5,075 3,854 



4.139 


4.092 


1.100 


685 


831 


1.621 


1,182 


666 


623 


735 


812 


139 


133 


311 


170 


153 


147 


342 


5Z4 


34.6 


172.9 


117.4 


80.7 


45.5 


205.3 


149.0 


1130 


123.0 


126.0 


3Z1 


20.8 


24.8 


49.0 


36.4 


19.8 


20,8 


23.8 


25.7 


4,8 


4.6 


9.5 


5.3 


5 J 


5.0 


10.3 



Food grains ^ 

Markatrng year' 1981 7962 

1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 Oec Ju(^ Aug Sept Oct Nov Owe 

Whola»ale prices: 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas Chy tS/bu.)* . 3.38 4.25 4,45 4.35 3.74 3,70 3,75 3.61 3,86 3.98 

Wheat, DNS, MinneapolrsiS/bu,)' 3.17 4.16 4.46 4.15 4.08 3.78 3.79 3.78 3.B5 3.76 

FJour. Kansas CKyiS/cwt.) 7.8l 10.03 10.35 10.05 10,21 9.98 10.12 9,96 9,92 10.30 

Flour, Minneapolis tS/cwt.) ai7 10.27 10.98 10.34 10.54 10.19 10.48 10.39 10.46 10.45 

R|ce-S.W. La. ($/cwt.)" . , , 18.40 22.15 25.95 20.75 17,00 17.50 17.40 17.50 17,55 18.40 

Wheat: 

EKPorts^mil. bu.} 1.194 K375 1.514 139 120 129 135 105 HO 100 

Mill grind (n^fl. bo,) 622 630 643 50 52 56 54 56 53 

Wheat flour production (n^il. cwt.f 278 263 290 22 23 25 24 25 24 

Marketing yaaf' 1981 1982 

1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 Apr.M«y June-Sept Oct. Dec Jan.Mar Apr.May June.Sept Oct. Dec 

Whettt: 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 1.176 924 902 1.329 989 2,735 Z176 1-557 1,164 2,987 

Dom«stk uie: 

Food imlL bu,) , 592 596 611 96 202 159 152 87 206 150 

Feed afxJ seed (mil. byJ* 245 187 165 20 229 -28 29 24 235 3 

Exports (miJ. bu.) 1,194 1,375 1,514 224 622 427 441 262 546 315 

^ Beginning June 1 for wheat and August 1 for rrce. ' Ordinary protein. * Long^gralrt, n^illod basis. * Feed use approximated by residual. 
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VMLfMlriI)JM> 




Annual 




19B1 






1962 










1980 


1961 


1982 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Whale$^le Prices: 
Potatoes, whke. f.o.b. East($/cwt.) * . . 

Jceberg lettuce tS/crtru)* 

TomatoOT (S/crtft)' 


6,32 
4.25 
7.57 


9.39 
5.27 
9.06 


6.05 
5.92 
7,40 


5.76 
9.62 
6.73 


6.30 
5.26 
6^09 


4 57 
3.68 

4.43 


4,45 
a 79 
4.65 


4.32 

4.31 
7.74 


4.05 
6.26 
a 10 


a82 

5.72 
9.33 


Whoiesalf prlc* Index. 10 canned 
veg (1967-100) 


200 


235 


Z39 


245 


242 


242 


234 


235 


234 


2.33 


Grower price »ndex. fresh commercial 
veg. (1977-100} 


no 


135 


122 


150 


112 


96 


83 


97 


116 


122 



^ Std carton 24"s lo.b, shipping point ^ 5 x 6^ x 6, f,o,b, Fla-Cal. 



Sugar. 





Annual 




1981 






1982 








1980 

30.11 
10,149 


1981 

19,73 
9,731 


1982 

19.92 
n.a. 


Dec 

17.07 
745 


July 

22.15 
n,a. 


Aug 

22.45 
n,a. 


Sept 

2a68 
n.a. 


Oct 

20.44 
n.a. 


Nov 

20.79 
n.a. 


Dec 

20.93 
n.a. 



U.S. raw ttJOar price, N.Y. (ct>./lb.)' . 
U.S. deliveries (thou, short tons)^ ' , ■ 

^ Spot price reported by N,Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed in mid August l979 after being suspended November 3, 1977, * Raw 
value. * Excludes Hawaii, n.a. = not avaHabla 



Tobacco = = — = — 

Annual 1981 

1980 1981 1982 p. Dec July Aug Sept 

Prices at auctionS- 

Flue-curedtcts./fb.)* 144.5 166.4 178.6 - 151-5 178.0 165.5 

Burlevkts,/tb.)* ,.. 165.9 180.6 160.3 180.5 _ - ^ 

Domestic conswmptiorr* 

Cigarettes Ibil.) 620.7 640.0 633.0 42.3 49.2 55.8 56.7 

Large cigars (mtJ.) 3,994 3.893 3.607 299.4 268.5 331.4 325,4 

^ Crop year Jufy-June for flue-cured, October- September for burley. 'Taxable removals, n.a. = riot available. 



1982 



Oct 



161.0 



n.a. 
n.a. 



Nov 



184,0 



n.a. 
n.3. 



Dec 



179,0 



n,3. 
n.a. 



Coffee , 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



Composite green price, N,Y, lctS./lb.J . ^ 
Imports, green bean equivalent t mil. lb-)* 



1979 1980 

Boastings (mil. lb.)* 2,249 2,255 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct Nov p 


Deep 


169.50 
2,656 


157.76 
2.466 

Annual 


122.10 
2,248 


13Z90 
214 


125.11 
173 

1981 


126.50 
217 


129.49 
216 


135,00 134.84 
274 227 F 

1982 


135,35 
224 F 



1981 

2,324 



Apr-June July-Sapt Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr June July Sept Oct- Dec p 

524 516 657 585 498 536 660 F 



^Green and processed coffea * I nstant soluble and roasted coffee. F - Forecast p = preliminary. 
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Agrjcullural Outlook 



Fats and oJls_ 



M 


arkoting year^ 


1981 






1982 






1979/80 


1980/81 


I981/82v 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


D«c 


6.46 


7.59 


6.24 


6.23 


6.18 


5.42 


5.32 


5.26 


5.64 




1.123.0 


1,020.5 


1 ,029.7 


102.5 


7a6 


67.8 


76.0 


100.2 


108.1 


— 


875.0 


724.3 


929.1 


73.6 


53.8 


57.5 


58.0 


94.4 


93.6 


- 


24.3 


22.7 


19.0 


18.9 


19.0 


17.9 


17.4 


17.4 


17.6 


16.6 


12J05.3 


1K270.2 


10.979.4 


1,069.6 


765.6 


732,0 


818,3 


1.079.4 M45,3 


- 


8,980,7 


9.113.7 


9.536.7 


74a 5 


737.4 


744.5 


869.1 


793.2 


879,7 


- 


2.690.2 


1,630.5 


2,076.3 


163.8 


270.2 


237.4 


244.1 


181.1 


174.9 


— 


776.0 


1,210,2 


1736.1 


1,884.4 


1 ,889.4 


1,647.4 


1.397.4 


1.10Z5 1,207.8 


1.298.5 


181.91 


218.18 


182.52 


187.5 


181.9 


169.0 


160.8 


157.0 


173.4 


— 


27J05.1 


24.312.1 


24^34.4 


2.450.6 


l,684v4 


1,619.6 


1,8ia5 


2,385.9 2.5S0.9 


- 


19,215.0 


17,590.9 


17.714.4 


1,819.9 


1.353.6 


1 ,292.3 


1,597.7 


1.770.1 


1.851.0 


— 


7.931.9 


6,784.1 


6.907.5 


666.1 


346.6 


346.7 


235.3 


448.2 


723.1 


— 


267.4 


225.6 


16Z7 


314.8 


224.9 


209.1 


1B9.7 


175.2 


342,8 


349.6 


50.3 


47.0 


41.4 


40.0 


42.4 


41.7 


41.3 


41.3 


41.3 


- 



Saybe^ns: 

Wholesale price. No. 1 yeflow, Chicago ($/bu.l . 

Crushing^ (mil. bu.) 

Exports (mil. bu,) 

Soybean x}\\l 

Wholesaleprice, crude. Decatur (cts,/lb.l .... 

Prcjduction (mil. fbi) 

Domestic disappearance (mil. lb.). . . . . h .^ . . 

Exports (mil. lb.) ... j 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Soybean meal: 

Wholesale Price. 44% protein. Decatur ($/too) . 

Production (mou. ton) 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) .... 

Exports (thou, ton) 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 

Margarine, whoiesate price, Chicago (cts/lb.) 

* Beginning September 1 for soybeans: October 1 for soy meal and oil: calendar year for margarine. ' Beginning Aprit 1 . 
delivery, using upper end of the range. 



1982 prices based on 30 day 



Cotton, 



U.S. price. SLM, 1.1/16 in. (cts/lb.)^ 
Northern Europe prices: 

Index (cts./lbJ* 

U.S.M 1^/32" (cis./lb-)* 

U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales) . 
Export* (thou, bales) 





Marketing year' 




1981 






1982 






1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


71.5 


83.0 


60.5 


55 1 


65.0 


60.4 


59.0 


58.6 


58,2 


59.6 


n.e, 

n.a. 

6.463.0 

9.228.9 


93.3 

n.a. 

5,870.5 

5,925.8 


73.8 

75.9 

5,263.8 

6.567.3 


67.7 

70.0 

413.6 

768.0 


78.5 

80.6 

330.9 

416 8 


76 4 

77.1 

407.3 

359.8 


72? 

74.1 
495.4 
370.1 


70,2 

73.4 

434 7 

308.3 


69.0 

72 

409.4 

399.1 


- 



'Beginning August 1. ^Average spot market. ^Liverpool Outlook "A" index: average of five lowest priced of 10 selected growths. * Memphis territory 
growths, n.a = not available. 



Fruit, 



Annual 



1980 1981 1982 



1981 



Dec 



July 



1982 



Aug 



Sept 



Oct 



Nc>v 



Dec 



Whoieufe price indexes: 

Fresh fruit (1967=100) 

Driedfruit(1967=lOO) 

Canned fruit and Juice (1967-100). 

Frozen fruit and juice (1967=100) . 
F.o.b. shipping point pricas: 

Apples, YftkimaValley($/ctn,)* . . 

PtearsHMedford, Or. ($/box)' . . 

Oranges. U.S. avg. fS/box) 

Grapefruit. U.S. avg, ($/box) .... 



237.3 


226.7 


235,4 


264,4 


215.4 


247.6 


237.9 


224.5 


233.4 


234.2 


399.2 


405.9 


409.7 


414.7 


407.2 


407.2 


406.9 


412.5 


412.5 


411.3 


256.4 


273.8 


283. 7 


280.1 


285.1 


283.8 


281.2 


281.6 


279.9 


283.4 


244.3 


302.8 


305.5 


304.9 


302.7 


301.3 


301.9 


301.9 


3oze 


297,5 


n.a. 


n.a. 


na. 


13,76 


^3.43 


^10.15 


12.40 


10.95 


10.22 


11.56 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


na. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


9.58 


11.30 


14.10 


1Z40 


18.30 


18.80 


26.20 


19.50 


16,50 


12.99 


8.50 


10.10 


9.36 


8.71 


11.60 


9.91 


9.30 


8.74 


8.36 


8.48 


Year Endinfl 






1981 






1982 







1980 1981 1982 



JuF>e 



Sept 



Dec 



Mar 



June 



Sept 



Dec 



Stocks, andirvg: 
Fresh apples (mil. lb.) . . . , 

Fresh pears (mil. lb.) 

Frozen frutt (mil. lb.) . . . , 
Frozen frurt juices (mJI. lb.). 



2.244.6 2.676.1 
205.0 207.9 
579.5 545.6 

1.008.4 1,127.2 



3 J 38.9 
180.9 
627.5 

1.157.6 



134.9 

n.a. 

406.1 

1.B66.8 



1.424.6 
516.9 

56a 1 

1.341.3 



Z676.0 
207.9 
545.6 

1.127.2 



1,055.2 

7Z1 

374.5 

1,765.8 



276.9 

n.a. 

345.5 

1 .850.6 



1,500.2 
467.1 
595.9 

1 .206.9 



3 J 38.9 
180.9 
627.5 

1J57.6 



^Red Delicious. Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack 80.113's. *D'Anjou pears. Medford, or wrapped. U.S. No. 1, 100-135's, 'Control 
atmosphere storage, n.a. " not available. 
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Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilization: domestic measureL. 



Area 



Planted 



Harves- 
ted 



MIL acnes 



Bu/acre 



Produc- 

tk>n 



Total 
Supply^ 



Feed 

and 
Resid- 
ual 



Other 
domes- 
tic 
use 



POrt< 



Mil. bu 



Total 
use 



Ending 
Stocks 



Farm 
prlcfl' 

$/bu. 



Wheat: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
19&0/8T 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Rice: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 , 
1 980/8 r 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Corn: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80, 
l980/8r 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Sorghum: 
1978/79- 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Barley: 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Oats; 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Soybeans: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1992/83* 



66.0 
71.4 
80.6 
88.9 
87-3 



2,99 
2.89 
3.38 
3.84 
3.29 



81.7 
81.4 
84.0 
84.2 
81.9 



16.2 
15.3 
15.6 
16.0 
16.1 



10.0 
3.1 
8.3 
9.7 
9,6 



56.5 
62.5 
71.0 
81.0 
78.8 



Mil. acres 



2.97 
Z87 
3.31 
3.79 
3.25 



Mil. acres 



71,9 
7Z4 

73,0 
74.7 
73-2 



Mil. acres 



13.4 
129 
1Z5 
13.7 
14.2 



Mil. acres 



9,2 
7,5 

9.2 
9.2 



MIL acres 



16.4 
14.0 
13.4 
13.6 
14.2 



11.1 
9.7 
8,7 
9,4 



Mil, acres 



64,7 
71.6 
70-0 
67.8 
"Z2 



72;: 



63.7 
7a 6 
67,9 
66.4 
70.8 



31.4 
34,2 
33-4 
34,5 
35.6 



lb/acre 

4,484 
4,599 
4,413 
4,819 
4,742 



8u/acre 

101.0 
109.7 
91.0 
109.8 
114.8 



8u/acre 

54.5 
62 7 
463 
64.1 
59.0 



8u/acra 

49.2 
50.9 
49.6 
52.3 
57.3 



Bu/acre 

5Z3 

54,4 
53.0 
54.1 
58-4 



Bu/acre 

29.4 
32.1 
26.4 
30.1 
322 



1,776 
2,134 
2,374 
2,799 
2-809 



133.2 
131.9 
146.2 
1827 
154.2 



7.26S 
7,939 
6,645 
8,202 
8-397 



731 
809 
579 
879 
841 



455 
383 
361 
479 
522 



582 
527 
458 
509 
617 



1,869 
2.268 
1,792 
2,000 
2,277 



2,955 
3,060 
3,279 
3,791 
3-977 



160-7 
163.6 

172.1 
199 5 
203.5 



8,380 
9,244 
8,263 
9-237 
1C-694 



922 
969 
726 
988 
1,138 



638 
623 
563 
626 
682 



696 
687 
770 



Z030 
2,442 
Z151 
2,318 
Z545 



158 

86 

51 

142 

165 



679 
697 
725 
712 
710 



1,194 
1,375 
1,514 
1,773 
1,600 



MIL cwl. (rough equiv-) 



M.2 
'6-1 
'9.7 
'9,1 
'10.0 



4,323 

4,519 
4,139 
4,173 
4,300 



545 
484 
307 
431 
36& 



217 
204 
174 
201 
215 



526 
492 
432 

453 
440 



*99 
*85 

*93 
*88 



49.2 
49.2 
54.5 
59.4 
61.5 



Mil, bu. 

620 
675 
735 
811 
900 



Mil, bu, 

11 
13 
11 
11 
11 



MJ. bu, 

167 
172 
175 
175 
177 



MIL bu. 

77 
76 
74 
75 
75 



MM. bu. 

1,018 
1J23 
1,020 
1,030 
1,115 

Mil, lbs. 



75-7 
8Z6 
91.4 
8Z1 
7a5 



2,133 
2,433 
Z355 
1,967 
2,100 



207 
325 
299 
249 
260 



26 



100 
55 



13 

7 

10 



739 
875 
724 
929 
950 



2,031 
2,158 
2,290 
2,627 
Z475 



129.1 
137.9 
155.6 
150.6 
142.0 



7,076 
7,627 
7,229 
6,951 
7,300 



762 
822 
617 
691 
636 



410 
431 
426 
476 
447 



616 
572 
519 
535 
525 



1,856 
2,083 
1,633 
2,052 
Z153 



924 

902 

989 

1,164 

1,502 



31.6 
25,7 
16.5 
48,9 
61-5 



1,304 
1,617 
1,034 
2,286 
3,384 



160 
147 
109 
297 
502 



228 

192 
137 
150 
235 



280 
236 
177 
152 
245 



1.74 
359 
318 
266 
3§0 



Z97 
3.78 
3-91 
3,65 
3.40- 
3,50 

c/lb. 

8.16 
10.50 
1Z80 
9,03 
7,50- 
8.25 

$/bu. 

Z25 
Z52 

3-11 
2.45 
Z20' 
Z40 

$/bu, 

2-01 
Z34 
Z94 
Z25 
Z20- 
Z35 

$/bu- 

1.92 
2.29 
2.85 
Z50 
ZlO- 
Z25 

$/bu. 

1.20 
1.36 
1.79 
1.90 
1-40- 
1.55 

$/bu. 

6,66 
6-28 
7.57 
6.04 
5.48 

c/lb. 



Soybean oil: 
1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* - 
1981/82* , 
1982/83* . 



Soybean meal: 
1978/79 . . . 
1979/80 . . , 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* , , 
19B2/83* . 



1 1 ,323 
1Z105 
1 1 ,270 
10,979 
1 1 ,990 



24,354 
27,105 
24.312 
24,634 
26,635 



12,052 
1Z881 
12,480 
12,715 
13,092 



24,597 
27,372 
24,538 
24,797 
26,810 



8,942 
8,981 
9,113 
9,536 
9,802 



Thou- tons 



17,720 
19,214 
17,691 
17,714 
18,500 



2-334 
2,690 
1,631 
2,077 
2,075 



6,610 
7,932 
6,784 
6,908 
8,050 



11,276 
11,671 
10,744 
11,613 
11,877 



24.330 

27,146 
24,375 
24,622 

26,550 



776 
1,210 
1,736 
1,102 
1,215 



267 
226 
163 
175 
260 



27.2 
24,3 
2Z7 
19.0 
15,0- 
19.0 

$/ton 



190.1 

181,9 

218.2 

183 

165-185 



See footnotes at end of tabJe, 
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Agricullura I Outlook 



Supply and utilization—domestic measure, continued 



Cottons 
1978/79. 
1979/80. 
1980/81* 
1901/82* 
1982/83* 



A 


rea 


Yield 


ProduC* 
tion 


Total 

Supply* 


Feed 
end 

Reiid- 
uat 


Other 

domes- 
tic 
use 


EX' 
Port* 


Total 

US0 


Ending 
xtocki 




Planted 


Harvet^ 
ted 


Farm 
Price^ 


Mil. 

^ . - . 13.4 
, . . . 14.0 
. . . . 14.5 
. . . . 14.3 
. . . . 11.5 


acrei 

124 
12B 
13L2 
13.6 
9.9 


fb/acre 

420 
547 
404 
543 
582 


10.9 
14.6 
11,1 
15.6 
12.0 


16.2 
18.6 
14.1 
18,3 
18,7 


Mil. 


bales 

6.4 

6.5 
59 
5.3 
5.4 


6,2 

9.2 
5.9 
6.6 
5.0 


1Z5 
15.7 
11.8 
11.8 

ia4 


4.0 
3.0 
2.7 
6.8 
8.4 


c/lb 

•58.4 
'62,5 
'74,7 



Supply and utilization— metric measure^ 



Mil. hecTares 



Wheat. 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 , 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Rice: 

1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* 
1982/83* . 



Corn: 
1978/79, 
1979/80. 
1980/8r 
1981/82* 
1962/83* 

Feed GraJn; 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/63* 



Soybeanti 
1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . , 
1 980/8 r . 
1981/82* , 
1982/83* . 

Soybean oik 

1978/79. , 
1979/80 . ^ 
1980/81* . . 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 

Soybean mael: 
1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* . . 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 



Cotton: 

1978/79 . . 
1979/80 , . 
1980/81* , 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 



26.7 
28.9 
326 
36.0 
35.3 



1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.3 



33.1 
329 
34.0 
34.1 
33,1 



50.3 
48.1 
49.1 
50.0 
49.3 



26.2 
29.0 
28.3 
27.4 
29.2 



&4 
5.7 
5.9 
5.8 
4.7 



22.9 

25.3 
28.7 
32.7 
320 



1.2 
1.2 
13 
1,5 
1.3 



29.1 
29.3 
29.5 
30.2 
29.6 



427 
41.5 
41.1 
43,3 
43,4 



25.8 
28.6 
27.5 
26,9 
28.6 



5.0 
5.2 
5.4 
5.6 
4.0 



Metric 
tonVha 



211 
2.30 
2,25 
232 
239 



5.03 
5.15 
4.95 
5.40 
5,31 



6.34 
6.88 
5.72 
6 90 
7.21 



519 
5.74 
4.82 
5.74 
5.88 



1.98 
216 
1.78 
203 
216 



Mil. meiric tOnS 



,47 
.61 
.45 

.61 
.65 



48,3 
58.1 
64,6 
76.2 
76.5 



6.0 
6.0 
6,6 
8.3 
7.0 



184.6 
201.6 
168.8 
208.3 
213.3 



221.5 
238.2 
198.0 
248.5 
255.0 



50.9 
61.7 
48.8 
54.4 
620 



5.14 
5.49 
&11 
4.98 
5,44 



2209 
24.59 
2206 
2236 
24.18 



236 
3.19 
242 
a41 
262 



80.4 

83.3 

89.2 

103.2 

108.3 



7.3 
7.4 
7.8 
9.0 
9.2 



2128 
234.8 
209.9 
234.6 
271.4 



263.2 
284.7 
250.7 
283.4 
326.4 



55,3 
66.5 
58.5 
63.1 
69,3 



547 
5.84 
566 
5.77 
594 



2231 
24.83 
2226 
2251 
24.32 



3.53 
4.05 
3.07 
3.99 
4.07 



4-3 
23 

1.4 
3.9 
4.5 



18.5 
19.0 
19.7 
19.4 
19.3 



325 
37.4 
41.2 
48.3 
43.5 



Mil, metric tons (rough equiv.) 



'0.2 
'0.3 
10.4 

:o.4 

'0.4 



23 
22 

25 

H 
28 



Mil. metric tons 



109.8 
114.8 
105.1 
1O6.0 
109.2 



135.9 
136.7 
123,0 
127.9 
129.6 

*27 
*2.3 
*2.4 
;2,5 
*2.4 



15.7 
17,1 
18.7 
20.6 
229 



20.9 
223 

23.8 
25.8 
28.1 



27.7 
30.6 
27.8 
2a 
30.3 



4.06 
4,07 
4.13 
4.33 
4.45 



16.08 
17.43 
15.96 
16.09 
16.79 



1.39 
1.42 
1.28 
1,15 
1.18 



3.4 
3.7 
4.2 
3.7 
3.2 



54.2 
61.8 
59.8 
50.0 
53.3 



60.2 
71,3 
69.3 
58.6 
81.3 



20.1 
23.8 
19.7 
25.3 
25.9 



1.35 
200 
1.28 
1.44 
1.09 



55.3 
58,7 
623 
71.5 
67.4 



179.7 
I9a7 
183.6 
176.5 
185.4 



217.0 

2123 
219.0 



50.6 
56.7 
49.9 
55.8 
58.6 



1,06 


6.12 


1.22 


5,29 


,74 


4.87 


.94 


5.27 


,94 


5.39 


6,00 


2208 


7.20 


24.63 


6.15 


2211 


6.27 


2235 


7.30 


24.09 



272 

a42 

257 

257 
226 



25,1 
24.5 
26.9 
31.7 
40.9 



33 1 
41.1 
26.3 
58.1 
86.0 



46.2 
524 
34.6 
71.1 
107.4 



4.7 
9.8 
8,7 
7.3 
10.6 



,35 
.55 
.79 
.50 
.55 



.24 

16 
.24 



.87 

.65 

.59 

1.44 

i,a3 



S/metric 
ton 



109 
139 
144 
134 
12&129 



5.9 


1.4 


180 


6,2 


1.2 


231 


7.1 


0.7 


282 


6,8 


2.2 


199 


6.4 


28 


16&182 



99 
122 

96 
87-94 



245 
231 
278 
222 
193^201 



597 
536 
500 
419 
330-420 



209 
201 
241 
201 
180-205 



$/kg 



M.29 
•1.38 
'1.65 



*Janu3rv 24. 1982 Supply and Demand Estlmatts. ^Marketing year beginnino June 1 for wheat barley, and oats. August 1 for cotton and Hce. 
September 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum, soymeai. and MVotl.^ Includes imports. "Season average. * includes seed. 'Upland and extra 
long staple. Stock estln^otes based on Census Bureau data which results in an unaccounted difference between supply and use estJn^ates and chains tn 
enolng stocks. *Converslon factors- Hectare (hat! - 2471 acres. 1 n>etrlc ton - 2204.622 Pounds. 36.7437 '^ 



bushels of corn or sorghum, 49.9296 bushels of bftriey, 
discrepancy. 



&.8944 bushels of oats, 22046 cwt. of rice, and 4.59 



sheis of wheat or soybeans. 39.3679 
"^ pourid baies of cotton. 'Statistical 



J- jr\\ f^r^^'c, >^,. .Q^ ^ pq - 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data. 



1980 



Gross f>ational product^ 2^33l1 

Peraona I con su m pt i on 

expend itti res 1.667,2 

Durable goods ,. .,, 214.3 

Nondurable goods : 670.4 

Clothing and ihoes 104.7 

Food and beverages . . 343.7 

Services \., 782.5 

Gross Private domestic 

investment 40Z3 

Fixed inveslment 41Z4 

Nonresidentbl 309.2 

ResJdentiaJ 103.2 

Change tn business Inventories . . , . -10.0 

Net exports of goods and services, , . . 2SJZ 

Exports 339.2 

Import* 314.0 

Government purchases of 

goods and services „. . , 53a4 

Federal 197,2 

Staieand Jocal ., . . 341.2 



Gross national product 1,474.0 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 930,5 

Durable goods 137 1 

Nondurable goods % . . 355.8 

Clothing and shoes 78,0 

Food and bevereflei 180.2 

Servtcei 437.6 

Gross private domestic investment . . . 208,4 

Fixed Investment 213.3 

No^^esl^dential 166,1 

Residentlai 47.2 

Change In business inventories . . _ -5.0 

Net exports of goods and servfces, . . . 50.6 

Exports 159.2 

Imports 108.6 

Government purchases of 

goods and servfces , . 284.6 

Federal ....,*. 106.5 

Steteand local /-. .i , . 178.1 

New ptant and equipment 

expenditures ($bil.) , ^, 295.63 

Implicit Price deflator for GNP 

J1972-100) 178,64 

OispoMble income iSbii.) * . . . UB24. 1 

Ojspowbie income (1972 $bil,) 1.018.0 

Per capita di«towb»e income ($) 8,012 

Per capita disposable income 

(1972$) 4.472 

U.S. population, tot, Incl, military 

abroad (miJ.J* 227.7 

Civilian population (mil)* 225.6 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



Ar>fiual 



1981 



1982 



1981 



1982 p 



III 



IV 



I 



II 



III 



$ BiL (Quarterly data seasonafly adjusted at annifal rates) 
2^37.7 3,057.5 2580,9 3.003.2 2.995.5 3,015,2 



1972 $8il. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
K502.5 1.475.5 1.510.4 1.490.1 1.470.7 1,478,4 



4,538 



4,545 



4,557 



4,559 



4,527 



4.552 



4,556 



tV p 



3,088.2 5,101.3 



,843.2 


1 .972.0 


1,868.8 


1^84.5 


1,919.4 


1.947,8 


1.986.3 


2.034.6 


234,6 


24Z7 


241.2 


229.6 


237.9 


240,7 


240.3 


251,7 


734.5 


762.7 


741.3 


746.5 


749.1 


755,0 


768.4 


778.3 


114.6 


nae 


115.9 


116.0 


117,5 


118.3 


119,1 


119.5 


375,3 


397.8 


378.0 


382,3 


387.9 


395.0 


401.3 


406.8 


874.1 


966.6 


886.3 


908.3 


93Z4 


952.1 


977.6 


1,004.5 


471.5 


421.9 


486.0 


468,9 


414.8 


431.5 


44a3 


397,9 


451,1 


443.3 


454.2 


455.7 


450.4 


447.7 


438.6 


436.4 


346.1 


347.5 


353.0 


360.2 


357,0 


352.2 


344,2 


336,6 


104,9 


95,8 


101.2 


95,5 


93.4 


95.5 


94.3 


99,8 


20.5 


-21.4 


31.8 


13,2 


■35.6 


-16.2 


4.7 


■38,5 


26,1 


16.5 


25.9 


23.5 


31.3 


34.9 


6,9 


-6,9 


367 3 


349 7 


367.2 


367.9 


369,9 


365.8 


349.5 


323.7 


341,3 


333.2 


341.3 


344,4 


328.6 


330.9 


34Z5 


330,6 


596.9 


647.1 


600.2 


626.3 


630.1 


630.9 


651.7 


675.7 


228.9 


257,3 


230.0 


250.5 


249.7 


244.3 


259.0 


276.1 


36ao 


389,8 


370,1 


375.7 


380.4 


386,6 


392.7 


399,6 



1481, V t471.7 



947.6 


957.1 


951.4 


943.4 


949.1 


955.0 


956,3 


968.0 


140,0 


133,7 


142.2 


134.1 


137.5 


138,3 


136,4 


UZ8 


362.4 


365^2 


363.0 


363,1 


36Z2 


364,5 


365,9 


368.2 


82.7 


84.0 


83,1 


83.0 


83.8 


84,0 


84.0 


84.3 


181.4 


1S4.0 


180.9 


182.0 


181.7 


183.0 


184.9 


186.3 


445.2 


453 2 


44a.2 


44a.2 


449,5 


452.2 


454.0 


457,0 


225 8 


196.9 


233.4 


218.9 


195,4 


20Z3 


206,3 


183,6 


216.9 


205.4 


216,9 


214.1 


210.8 


206,7 


20Z9 


201.3 


172.0 


165.4 


173,9 


174.2 


17Z0 


166,7 


163.4 


159.6 


44,9 


40.0 


42.9 


39.9 


38.9 


40.1 


39,5 


41,7 


9.0 


^8.5 


16.5 


4.8 


-15l4 


-4.4 


3,4 


■17.7 


4Z0 


30,3 


39,2 


36,5 


36.9 


35,7 


27.5 


21,1 


158.5 


147,5 


157.8 


156,9 


151.7 


154,4 


147.5 


136,4 


116,4 


117,2 


ns.7 


120.4 


114,7 


118,7 


120.0 


115.3 


287.1 


291.2 


286.4 


291.3 


289.2 


285.3 


291.1 


299,0 


110.4 


116.1 


110.7 


116.0 


114.4 


110.3 


116.2 


123.7 


176.7 


175.0 


175.7 


175,3 


174.9 


175.0 


174,9 


175.4 


321.49 


319.99 


328.25 


327.83 


327,72 


323.22 


315,79 


315.21 


195.51 


207.23 


197.36 


201.55 


20a68 


205,98 


208,51 


210.73 


2.029.1 


2,172.5 


2.060,0 


2,101.4 


2.117.1 


2,151.5 


2.198,1 


Z2a3.5 


1,043.1 


1,054.5 


ix)4as 


1,051.9 


1 .046.9 


1,054.8 


1,058.3 


1.057.9 


8,827 


9,364 


8,951 


9.107 


9,155 


9,285 


9,462 


9.547 



4,542 



229.9 


23Z0 


230,1 


230.8 


231 2 


231.7 


232.3 


23Z8 


227.7 


229 8 


228.0 


228.6 


229.1 


229,5 


230.1 


230,6 
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Agricuftural Outlook 



Selected monthlv indicators. 



1979 



Annual 



1960 



1981 



1981 



Dec 



1982 



July 



Aug 



SePt 



Oct 



Nov Dec p 



Monthly data seasonally adjusted except as noted 



Industrial production, tOt«L^ h967>100l . 
Manu1acturino(l967=100f 

Durable (1967-100) 

Nondurable (1967=100) 

Lead tn9 economic indicators' ^ 1 1967^1 00} 

Emplovman^* JMit. Persons)* 

Unemployment rats'* (%)' 

Personal income' ($ bll. annual rateL ^ - . 
Hourly earnings in manufacturing^ * i$) . . 
Money ttock-ML (daily evg.l (Sbil.)^ .... 
Money stockM2 {dailyavg.} t$bill^ . . . . 
Thfee-month Treasufy bill rtte^ 1%) . . . . 
Aae corporals bond yield iMoodv't)"'' (%] 
Interest rate on new horns mortgages^* i%) 
Housing starts, private {iricl. farmi (thouJ 

Auto sale* at retail, total^ (mil.) 

Business sales, total ^ (S biJ J 

Business invsntorie^r totel^ ($ bll.) .... 

Sales o1 all retail ftores {S bi].}^ 

Durable dood$ stores ($ bil.) 

Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) .... 

Food stores ($ bilJ 

Eating ar>d drinking places t$ blL) ^ . 

Apparel and accessory stores ($ b'\l) . 



152.5 


147 


151.0 


143.4 


138.8 


138.4 


137.3 


135.8 


134.8 


134.7 


153.6 


146,7 


150.4 


142.0 


138.1 


138.0 


137.1 


135.0 


134,0 


133.9 


146.4 


136.7 


140.5 


131.3 


125.9 


124.9 


123.5 


120.5 


119.3 


119.3 


164,0 


161.2 


164.8 


157.4 


155.7 


156.9 


156.7 


156.0 


155.2 


155.1 


1^.1 


131.2 


133.1 


127.1 


129.9 


129.2 


130.2 


130.6 


1308 


132.8 


96.9 


97.3 


100. 4 


99.7 


99.6 


99.7 


99.5 


99,2 


99.1 


99.1 


5.8 


7.1 


7.6 


8.6 


9.8 


9.9 


10.2 


10,5 


10.7 


10.8 


1,951.2 


2,160.4 


2.415.8 


2.497.6 2,588.3 


2,5920 


2,597.2 


2,611.5 2,621.3 


2.636.8 


6.70 


7.27 


7.99 


8.27 


8.55 


8.51 


8.59 


a56 


8.61 


8.69 


* 389,0 


*414.5 


* 440.9 


440.9 


451.3 


455.2 


460.5 


468.4 


475.0 


478.5 


* 1.518,9 


M ,656.1 


M32Z7 


1,8227 1,923.8 


1 .946.8 


1,955,0 


1.968.2 1,987.2 


1,999.1 


10.041 


11.506 


14077 


10.926 


11.914 


aoo6 


8.196 


7.750 


8.042 


8.013 


9,63 


11.94 


14.17 


14.23 


14.61 


13.71 


12.94 


12.12 


11.68 


11.83 


10.78 


1Z66 


14 70 


15.87 


15.70 


15.68 


1498 


14.41 


13.81 


13.69 


1,745.1 


1 .29Z2 


1 .084.2 


882 


1,193 


1,033 


1,129 


1,126 


1.404 


1,222 


10.6 


9,0 


8.5 


7.2 


7.4 


7,6 


8.3 


7.9 


9.4 


8.7 


294.6 


321.5 


350.6 


344.9 


344.6 


339.5 


339.5 


332.5 


336.4P 


- 


423.8 


464.9 


497.2 


5216 


513.4 


514.6 


515l4 


514.2 


508.6P 


- 


74.5 


79.3 


86.6 


66.6 


89.4 


88.5 


89.3 


90.3 


92.6P 


9Z3 


25.4 


24.7 


27.2 


26.2 


27.4 


26.7 


27.5 


27.8 


30.1p 


29.5 


49.1 


54.6 


59.4 


60.4 


6Z0 


61.8 


61.8 


62.4 


62.6P 


62.7 


163 


1B.1 


19.8 


2D. 5 


21.0 


21.1 


21.1 


21.2 


21. IP 


21.1 


6.6 


7.2 


7.9 


7.9 


8.7 


8.8 


8.7 


9.1 


9.1P 


9.1 


3.5 


3.7 


4.0 


4.0 


4.2 


4.1 


4.0 


4.0 


4.1p 


4.1 



^Department of Commerce. * Board of Governors o^ the FederaE Reserve System. ^Composite index of 12 leading Irxlicators. '* Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Not seasonelly adjusted. * December o-f the year listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. * Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 'Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, hofldays, and trading day differences, p » Preliminary. • Data lor 1981 have been revised based on 1980 census Population 
count. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



Export commodities: 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel, GuJf ports (S/bu.) 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 

Grain sorghum, f.o.h. vessel. Gulf ports iS/buA . 
Soybeans, t.o.b- vessel. Gulf pons ($/bu.) . . . . 

Soybean oil, Decatur lcts./lb.l 

Soybean meal, Decatur IS/tonl 

Cotton. 10 market avg- spot kts./lb.) 

Tobacco, a vg. prlC8 of auction (cts./lb.) . . -^r . 

Rice, 1.o.b. mill, Houston l$/cwt ) . 

Inedible tallow, Chicago (cts./tb.) .,,. . 

Jmporl commodities: 

Coffee. N.Y. spot ($/ib.) 

Sugar. N.Y. sPot (cti/lb.) ... = .... 

Rubber, N.Y. spot (cts./ib.l 

Cocoe beans. N.Y. ($/lb.) 

Bananas, f.o.b. port of entry {$/40-1b. box) . . , 



^ I'l UUU1 


Annual 




1981 






1962 






isfeo 


1981 


1982 


Dec 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec' 


4.76 


4.80 


4.38P 


4.74 


4.15 


420 


423 


3.84 


426 


439P 


3.28 


3.40 


Z90P 


Z79 


Z87 


Z68 


Z60 


2.38 


Z68 


Z72p 


3.38 


3.28 


Z81P 


Z90 


Z67 


2.66 


Z52 


2 45 


2,84 


Z90P 


7.39 


7.40 


6.36P 


6,55 


6.55 


615 


5.82 


5.48 


5.98 


6.03P 


23,63 


21.07 


18.33 


18.64 


19.03 


17.82 


17.39 


17.29 


17.44 


16.29 


196.47 


218.65 


179.70 


188.30 


180.69 


168,57 


161.76 


167 21 


17499 


177.99 


81.13 


71.93 


60.10 


55.11 


64.96 


60 38 


59.03 


58.58 


58.20 


59.64 


142.29 


156.48 


172.20 


168.94 


161.00 


175.49 


179.98 


176.53 


1 78.02 


17a02 


21.89 


25.63 


18.89 


22.00 


17.75 


18.25 


18.75 


18,00 


18.00 


18.00 


IB. 52 


15.27 


7Z85 


13.57 


13,63 


11.95 


11.44 


11.00 


11.00 


11.00 


1.64 


1.27 


1,41 


1.47 


1.40 


1.36 


1.36 


1.3B 


1.39 


1.38 


30.10 


19.73 


19.86 


17.07 


2Z15 


2Z42 


20.88 


20.44 


20.79 


20.83 


73.80 


56.79 


45.48 


4&37 


46.77 


46.43 


44.74 


42.77 


41.85 


42.01 


1.14 


.90 


.75 


.92 


.66 


.66 


.72 


.71 


.65 


.70 


6.89 


7.28 


6.80 


7.55 


5.94 


5.49 


6.31 


5.43 


6.04 


8.22 



n.a " not avallabia P * prelimrnary. 
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UrS. agricultural exports. 



Animals^ Vtye. OKCIuding poultry. . . 
Me«t tnd prept, Mcluding 

poultry fmtJ 

Dalrv Pfoducts. QKcluding egg& . . 
Poultry and Poultry Product* . . . , 
Grains and preptrationi ....... 

Wheat and wheat ffour (mt) . . . . 

Rice, mlhed (mtl 

Feed (raini. excluding 
product* (mU 

Other. . 

Fruits, nuti. and praparationi . . , . 
V&gtTBbltt and preparationi. . * , . 
Sugar & Prapf., including honey* . . 
Cof tBe. tear coCOa, sPices, etc. (mt). 
Feedi and foddars. . . . 

Protein meai Imt) 

Bavaraget, excl diftihad 

alcohoMLitl 

TobaccOr unmanufactured (mt) . . ■ 

Hidei, (hini, and turii(in« 

Oilseed 

Soybeans (mtJ 

WoQj^ unmanuf*ciur»d (mt) . . . . . 
Cotton, unmtnufacturvd {rnt). . 

F«i* oili, and 9feas*t (mtl 

Vegattble ojli and waxe^ \rr\\)^ . 
Rubber and alltad gumi {mt^ . . . . 
Other 

Total 

* less than 500.000 metric tons. 





January-October 






October 




1961 


1962 


1961 


7962 


1961 


1962 


1961 


1962 


Thou. 


urtits 


SThCMj. 


Thou. 


units 


SThou. 


- 


- 


175.247 


196.945 


- 


- 


40.915 


26r636 


370 


359 


828.406 


816.905 


41 


36 


83,235 


84.813 


- 


- 


226.961 


294.562 




— 


32,102 


33.729 


— 


- 


646.929 


430.408 


— 


^ 


72,309 


46.525 


" 


- 


16.574.412 


12.624,219 


-^ 


^ 


1.638,810 


1.009.963 


37.522 


36,720 


6.812.950 


6,061.658 


4,290 


2.759 


724,354 


430,772 


1.558 


1.773 


829.084 


732,319 


206 


170 


102.047 


70,904 


54,493 


46.159 


ai 19,259 


5.391.820 


6X)26 


4.721 


761,319 


473.130 


— 


- 


813.119 


438,422 


— 


_ 


51r090 


35.157 


— 


- 


1.722.626 


1 ,588,739 


— 


_ 


241.692 


216.092 


— 


- 


1.210.246 


987,747 


— 


— 


2D7J12 


95.601 


— 


— 


565.602 


92.401 


^ 





35.578 


8.120 


43 


41 


181,638 


173.010 


4 


■5 


18.770 


19,481 


— 


— 


2.273.952 


2.030.753 


_ 


_ 


255.142 


173.569 


5.529 


5.M1 


1.377.383 


1.168,696 


579 


422 


133.357 


88.225 


68.B97 


53,892 


34.588 


28.921 


4.312 


3.629 


2.100 


1,984 


200 


194 


1,076.440 


1.149.416 


29 


34 


171.129 


215.075 


— 


- 


850,031 


855.737 


— 


_ 


60,605 


69.255 


— 


— 


5.340.O93 


5.385758 


_ 


« 


768,387 


580,756 


1 7.004 


20.476 


4.950.489 


5.096.954 


2,742 


2.568 


719.666 


572,726 


3 


3 


29.391 


29.294 


(') 


C) 


4.731 


3.583 


1.040 


1.285 


1.840r991 


1 .724.269 


64 


77 


97,775 


95.844 


1.303 


1.211 


633.385 


551.761 


139 


96 


65,385 


41,839 


1,371 


1.385 


910,314 


8iaooo 


127 


126 


76.118 


71.909 


12 


10 


24.315 


18.440 


1 


1 


2.339 


1.723 


— 


— 


822,032 


887.483 


- 


- 


51.204 


90,980 


- 


- 


35.967.601 


30.684,768 


— 


- 


3.925.438 


2.887.377 



Trade balance. 



Jenuery October 



1961 



1982 



1961 



October 



1982 



$.M1I. 



Agricultural aKports 

NonagrJcutturat exports . . . . 
TotaJ enPOrts* 

AgnculturtI imports 

Nonagricultural imports . . . 
Total imports^ . 

AgnculTural trade balance . . . 

Nonagficurtural trade balance . 

Total trade balance 



35.968 
155,716 
191.684 

14J68 
202.996 
217.164 

21.800 
47.200 
-25,480 



30.685 
1 44,864 
1 75.549 

12.763 
192X517 
204.780 

17.922 
-47.153 
^29,231 



3.925 
15.541 
19.466 

1,455 
21,899 
23.354 

2.470 
^6.356 
^3.888 



2,887 
14.000 
16587 

1.476 
19.672 
21.148 

1,411 
-5.672 
-4.261 



' Domestic exports including Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). ' Imports for consumption (customs value). 
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Agricultural Outlook 



U,S. agricultural exports by regions , 



Region and country^ 



Wejtern Europe 

European Community fEC 10) 

Germany, Fed. Rep 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlar>ds 

United Kingdom ..,..,, 

Other Western Europe 

Portugal . . . 

Spain ^ . 



January-October 



October 



Change from year earlier 



Eastern Europe . 
Bulgaria . . . 
German Dem, 
Poland , . . , 
Romania, . . 
Yugoslavia, . 



Rep., 



USSR ;.. . 

Asia 

West Asia ..*■„... 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israef ■ . . 

Saudi Arabia . . . ^ . 
Turkey. ...,,,,. 

South Asia , 

India , , . , 

Pakistan 

East and Southeast Asia . 
China, Mainfand . . . , 

China, Taiwan , 

Japan , 

Korea, Rep, . . ^ , . . , 



Oceania. 



Africa 

North Alrica. 

Algeria. . . 

Egypt . . . 

Other Africa. 

Nigeria. , . 



Latin Amerk:a and Caribbean 

Brazil 

Caribbean ^ . 

Centra* America 

Mexico 

Peru ■. . : . 

Venezuela . , . . 



Canada 

Canadian tfftniihipments. 



1981 



1982 



9,541 


9h073 


7353 


6.739 


1h427 


1.159 


131 


184 


1,002 


8oe 


2.656 


Z451 


803 


735 


2,188 


2,333 


652 


483 


953 


1,238 


7,505 


712 


172 


60 


253 


134 


542 


114 


38S 


123 


lie 


166 


1,202 


1h670 


13.127 


1 1 .235 


1,482 


1,165 


219 


24 


115 


116 


322 


276 


397 


407 


93 


58 


668 


554 


383 


192 


156 


190 


10.977 


9,516 


1^17 


1.374 


887 


904 


5.365 


4,496 


1.737 


1,340 


173 


232 


Z480 


2.025 


1.318 


1,103 


240 


145 


866 


741 


1J62 


921 


447 


416 


5.433 


3,771 


642 


497 


675 


647 


311 


271 


2.084 


968 


378 


249 


724 


552 


1,660 


1,526 


845 


439 



198T 



$Mil. 



1,281 

997 

192 

7 

88 
399 
117 
284 

49 
175 

88 
18 
25 
25 
1§ 
1 

179 

1.351 

159 

37 

9 

43 

34 

to 

T31 

98 

21 

1,061 

162 
88 

569 

116 

25 

208 
109 
19 
78 
99 
48 

536 
41 
59 
40 

225 
41 
65 

156 
101 



1982 



933 
696 
112 

15 

88 
243 

89 
237 

56 
122 

40 



15 

10 

5 

8 

11 

1,191 
113 

e) 

28 
49 

ey 

102 
73 
16 

976 
74 
83 

551 

120 

29 

137 
51 
8 
37 
86 
38 

308 
29 
6B 
28 
47 
22 
40 

165 
74 



January-October 



-5 

S 

-19 

+40 

-19 

■8 

-8 

+7 

-26 

+30 

-53 
-65 
-27 
-79 
-67 
■*41 

+39 

-14 
-21 
-89 
+ 1 
-14 
+3 
-38 
-17 
-50 
+22 
-13 
■15 
+2 
-16 
-23 

+34 

-18 
-16 
^40 
+14 
+21 
-7 

-31 
23 

-4 
-13 
-54 

34 
-24 

*S 
-48 



percent 



Total' 



35.968 30.685 3,925 2,887 -15 

' Not adjusted for transshipments through Canada. = Regions may not add to totals due to roundir>9. ^ Less than $500,000, 



October 



-27 

-X 
-42 

+ 114 

-39 
-24 
-17 
+ 14 
-30 

-54 
-100 
-40 
■60 
-69 
+700 

-94 

-12 

-29 

-100 

OOO 

-35 

+44 

-100 

-22 

-26 

-24 

-8 

-54 

-3 
+3 

+ 16 

-34 
-54 
-58 
-53 
-13 
-21 

-43 
-29 
+15 
-30 
-79 
-46 
-38 

+6 
-27 

-26 
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*J .■!_ UtJI IVUIhUIUI IITI^UI i.a 




January- October 






October 






1931 


1982 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1932 




Thou, 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


units 


SThoti. 


Ltve antmils. excluding Poultry. ^ . 


^ 





267,083 


342,654 


_ 


— 


31.374 


35.378 


Me^t and preparattonv ixd. poultry (mt) . - ^ 


723 


806 


1,731,363 


1.776.405 


76 


88 


178,057 


189.868 


Baef «nd veal Imt) 


529 


599 


1.241,731 


1,228,404 


56 


67 


125,267 


132.418 


Pork (fnt) ... * ...,.,. 


165 


184 


410,573 
383.299 


485,260 
467.017 


17 


19 


45,038 
46,974 


52.734 


Oa^tv producU. ixcludtng ^99* 


55.319 


Poultry and poultry product* 


— 


^ 


79.794 


56,351 


- 


- 


8,493 


6,767 


Grainiind praparattom 


_ 


_ 


258.571 


299.697 


— 


- 


31.740 


35.023 


Wheat and fJotif imxi 


6 


11 


2,792 


2,598 


1 


.2 


208 


348 


Rice (fnt) ... 


7 


15 


4,216 


7.915 


CM 


1 


260 


650 


Feed flraini {mt) 


121 


^10 


22,983 


35,323 


6 


5 


1,025 


984 


Other 


^ 


— 


228.580 


253.861 


- 


— 


30,247 


33,041 


Fruttlf nutlh ind PrBparatloni 


^ 


— 


1,307.635 


1,516.062 


- 


- 


135.949 


186.467 


Bananas. Fresh (mt) . ^ * 


2,075 


2,196 


441.916 


475.599 


218 


241 


47.599 


53.393 


Ve^etiblA and preparation). ,,........ 


— 


- 


911.260 
1.946.336 


982,625 
866 J 51 


: 


^ 


55,956 
253,846 


58.243 


Sugar and preparattont, ^L honeV 


184,079 


Sugar, cane or beeX Imt) 


3,348 


2 J 02 


1.728.868 


692,662 


593 


472 


234.949 


163,078 


CoHm. tea. cocoa. «Pice«k etc. {mt) 


1.370 


1.343 


3.464.076 


3.268,693 


147 


176 


332,040 


411.192 


Coffee, green (mt) *^ 


807 


867 


2,175.631 


2.260.123 


89 


120 


211.195 


298.854 


Cocoa beam (mt) 


231 


165 


434.960 


275,493 


24 


15 


39.864 


20.558 


Feed) and foddan, ^ ■ 


43 


53 


94,006 
8.227 


89.491 
8.676 


7 


9 


11.950 
1.146 


10.694 


Protein meal (mt) ,,"■ 


1.548 


'8ever«ges. bcl. di«ttN«d alcohol fhl) 


8.639 


9,327 


935.578 


999,710 


974 


909 


112.415 


104,607 


Tobacco, unmanufactured Imt) . ..*..*** 


136 


116 


31 1 .743 


294.031 


13 


13 


32.639 


32.549 


HhJsi^ tkini. and furtkint 


^ 


— 


241.419 


180,357 


— 


- 


14.850 


11.039 


Ojlseedi . . ^ 


_ 


^ 


371.202 


59,723 


— 


— 


11.303 


6,731 


Soytieans (mt) . ? . . ■ . 


7 
39 


5 
33 


2.094 
140.487 


1,215 
117,209 


1„ 

4 


1 
2 


170 
13,658 


169 


Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 


5.418 


Cfxtton. unmanufactured Imt). 


9 


n 


7.296 


13.237 


1 


C) 


230 


552 


Fati, oili^ and 9r«afet Imt). 


11 


10 


8^13 


7,182 


1 


1 


856 


1.074 


Vegetable oH» end waxes (mt) ...,.,.. r . 


635 


589 


399.100 


333,070 


66 


fel 


41.332 


31.270 


Rubber and allied QUms (mt) -^ ■ . . 


568 


528 


673,978 


444.402 


71 


'55 


73.350 


44.186 


Other ■■ . . 


- 


- 


635.804 


658.969 


- 


- 


68.282 


65.680 


Total 


_ 


_ 


14,168,243 


12.763.056 


— 


- 


1,455.294 


1,476,136 



' Less than 500.000 metric tons, N^: 1 metric ton (ml) * 2,204.622 lb; 1 hectoJher (hi) = 100 liters- 26.42008 gal,. 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 



1976/77 


1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 E 


1982/83 F 








Mil. uolis 








233.2 


227.1 


22S.8 


227.6 


236.2 


237.9 


235lO 


421.3 


384.1 


446.7 


422.8 


440.5 


447.2 


471.4 


63.3 


7Ze 


72.0 


86.0 


94.2 


101.8 


101.9 


385.8 


399.2 


430.1 


443.8 


446.1 


440.2 


45a3 


99,8 


B4.4 


100.9 


79.9 


74.4 


81.9 


95.0 


343.7 


345.1 


342.8 


341.1 


341.6 


348.2 


3425 


704.2 


700.6 


75a6 


741.3 


729.3 


7649 


788.4 


8Z7 


84.0 


90.2 


100.9 


105.5 


103.6 


95.1 


685.2 


692,0 


748.2 


740.8 


740.6 


730.9 


748.9 


77.2 


85.7 


91.1 


91.6 


80.3 


1142 


153.8 


141.5 


143.3 


144.5 


143.1 


144.4 


145.4 


142.9 


234.1 


248.5 


26a 1 


253.9 


267.5 


278.3 


271.9 


10.5 


9.5 


11.6 


1Z7 


ize 


11.6 


124 


235.8 


243.4 


255.4 


258.0 


269.3 


278.4 


276.9 


17.5 


22.6 


27.5 


23.9 


2Z1 


22.0 


17.0 


7ie.& 


715.5 


716.0 


711.8 


722.2 


731,5 


720.4 


1.359.7 


1,333.2 


1.460.4 


1,418.0 


K437.3 


K490.4 


1,531.7 


156.4 


166.2 


173.8 


199.6 


21Z5 


217.0 


209.4 


1,306.8 


1 ,334.6 


K433.7 


1,4426 


1,456.0 


1,449.5 


1,484.1 


194.5 


192.7 


219.5 


195.4 


1 76.8 


218.1 


265.8 


66.7 


78,4 


83.3 


95.2 


85.4 


92.0 


99.7 


33.9 


38.8 


4o:6 


46.2 


44.1 


46.5 


47.3 


47.4 


5Z3 


54.7 


58,7 


56.5 


59.8 


63.3 


16.9 


18.3 


19.3 


20.8 


20.0 


21.0 


21.2 


30.7 


32,8 


32.4 


3Z2 


325 


33.4 


31.9 


56.7 


64.1 


60.0 


65.5 


65.3 


71.1 


67.7 


17.6 


19.1 


19.8 


22.7 


19.7 


20.3 


17.4 


6a5 


60.0 


62.4 


65.3 


65.8 


65.6 


66.6 


20.4 


25.0 


2Z1 


23.0 


22.8 


27.7 


29.Q 



Wheat: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . 
EKport>(rnetric ton)^ ... . 
Consumption (metric ton)" 
Ending Mocks (metric ton)' 

Coarse grains: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
E?(pons (metric ton)* .... 
Consumption (metric tonJ' . 
Ending slocks (metric ton)' . 

RicSt inilied: 

Area (hectare) 

Production [n^etric ton) . . . 
ExPorts(metric ton)* .... 
Consumption (metric ton)* . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' . 

Total grftins: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
Exports (metricton)^ .... 
Consumption (metric ton)* . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' . 

Oilseeds ar>d meelt:* * 

Production (metric ton) 

Trade (metric ton) 

Fats and Oiii:* 

Production (metric tonJ 

Trade (metric ton) . . 

Cotton: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (bale) 

Exports (baJe) 

Consumption (bale) 

Ending stocks (bale) 

E ^ Estimated. F = Forecast. ' Excludes mtra-EC trade. ^Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock Changes. 
^Stocks data are based on differing n^arketlng years and do not represent levels at a given data Data not available for all countries^ includes estimated 
change In USSR grain stocks but notabsoiuta level. *Soybean meal equivalent *Calendar veer data, 1977 data corresponds with 1976/77. etc. 
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Subject Index (1980-1982) 



References are coded "month/page/' Example: 6/5 means 
June issue, page 6, 

Acreage -reduction programs (see Commodity 

program8-1982-83) 
Advertising, food: 1980-6/5 
Africa— 

North Africa: 1981-VS 

Eaat Africa: 1980-1/20 

Sub Saharan Africa: 1982—3/24 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1980: 1980—4/12 
Agricultural exports (see Exports, U.S. agricultural) 
Agricultural Subt«nninal Facilities Act of 1980: 1980-11/22 
Agricultxir© and Food Act of 1981: 1981-4/20, 6/20; 1982- 

1,2/17, 4/20, 8/13 
Agriculture and the U,S, economy: 1980-6/11; 1982-1-2/20 
Argentina isef Southern Hemisphere) 
Asia market: 1982^4/23 {see also individual countries) 
Australia: 1980^^/11, 10/18 isee a^o Southern Hemisphere) 

Barges (s^e Transportation) 

Blended-Credit Export Enhancement Program: 1982-12/14 

Brazil U«e Southern Hemisphere) 

Broiler indiatry, US,: 1981-10/B 

Canada: 1980-S/lS 

Cattle cycle: 29fi0-3/5, 8/6; 1981-7/lS; 

1982-11/2 
Child Nutrition Act: 2950- 11/23 
China (PRO- 

Import market growing: 1981-^1-2/21 
U,S.-China grain agreement: 2950—12/18 
Commodity programs— 

1980: 2950-4/12, 5/13, 8/19 
1981: 1980-9/31, 12/18 
1982: 2952-1-2/2,3/16,6/18 
1983: 1982-S/13, 9/18, 10/19 
Congress, 97th (Agricultural committee changes): 1981— 

3/15 
Consumer demand, Effect on agricultural economy: 1981— 

11/19 
Consumer spending on food: 2950-1-2/4, 4/5, 8/11, 12/14; 
1982-3/14, 5/2, 10/16,18 isee also World 
food consumption and consumer incomes) 
Cost of production (see Production costs, crops) 
Credit, farm isee Farm credit) 
Crop insurance: 2950-9/30,11/22 
Crops (see monthly crop highlights) 
Crops, world production isee World crop production) 

Deregulation (see Energy, Pesticides, Tranaportation) 
Disaster loans (new FmHA authority): 1980-12/19 
Dollar, U.S,: 1980-4/6, 8/3; 2952-8/14; 2952-7/14 
Drought, U.S. (1980): i950-9/9 
Dual-purpose vehicle ieee Transportation) 

Eastern Europe: 2P52— 8/10 isee also Exports— Forecasts 

by regions) 
Economic Recovery Taz Act of 1981 (Effect on farm 

equipment leasing): 295i— 11/16 



Energy— 

Price deregulation (petroleum, natural gas): 2952—5/18, 

12/22 
U,S. farm inputs: 1980-6/3, 8/8; 2952-1-2/19, 5/18; 

1982-4/20 
World oil market: 2P50-1-2/14 
Energy Security Act of 1980; ;950^ 11/22 
European Commxinity, enlargement's effect: 2950—4/18 
(fruits, vegetables, nxita), 11/19 (cotton); 2P52-9/18 
(grains, oilseeds, livestock) (see also Western Europe) 
Exchange rates isee Dollar, U.S.) 
Exports, U,S. agricultxiral- 

Effect on the U-S. economy: 2950^6/11; 1982-1-2/20 
Forecasts by crops and regions: 1980-6/9, 9/24; 1981- 

3/8, 6/10, 9/9. 12/15; 1982-6/11, 9/14 
Forecasts by crops: 2950-3/10, 4/14, 12/20; 2P52-3/10, 

12/13 
Forecasts by regions: 1982-3/12, 12/14 
U.S- position in world trade: 2P50- 9/26; 2952-10/14 
Farm balance sheet: 2P52- 12/13; 2952-7/13, 10/12 
(by sales class), 12/12 
Farm credit: 2P50-4/4, 7/6, 12/15; 2552-1-2/20, 10/2, 
12/21; 2952-4/8, 6/16; 11/14 (bankers' survey), 12/11 
Farm credit system: 1980-4/6, 10/19; 1981-1/14, 12/21; 

2952-6/16 
Farm equipment leasmg isee Leasmg, farm equipment) 
Farm exports isee Exports, U.S, agricultural) 
Farm finances isee Farm credit) 
Farm financial management; 2952—10/22 
Farm income (see also Off-farm income): 

1979 estimates: 2950-1-2/11, 3/4, 9/14 

1980 forecasts: 2950-3/4, 8/7, 9/14,16, 11/10 

1980 estimates: 2552-4/5,8/10 

1981 forecasts: 2950-11/10, 12/11; 2952-4/3, 6/7, 8/9, 
11/6, 12/12 

1981 estimates: 2P52-7/10 

1982 forecasta: 2P52-4/10, 5/10, 9/11, 11/12, 12/10 
Farm income by sales class: 2952—10/11 

Farm income, real (total real disposable income of 

farm sector): 2952-6/10 
Farm inputs (see individual items) 
Farm machinery: 2P50-6/4, 12/15; 2952-7/15, 11/16; 

2P52-5/16 
Farm real estate: 2950-1-2/11, 7/7, 8/7; 2952-7/18. 12/12 
Farm-retail price spreads isee Food marketing costs 

and Food prices, retail) 
Farm value of food (see Food prices, retail) 
Farmer-owned grain reserves: 1980-1/b, 10/5, 12/18 
Federal crop insurance (see Crop insurance) 
Federal land banks (see Farm credit system) 
Federal Reclamation Act; 2952-8/14 
Fertilisers: 2950-6/5, 12/16; 2952-4/18; 2952-1 2/16 
Financial markets, U.S.: 2950-11/2 
Food aid needs isee World food aid needs) 
Food at home vs. food away from home (see Ck)nsumer 

spending on food) 
Food consximptjon per capita: 2952-5/2, 7/23, 12/22 
Food expenditxires (see Consumer spending on food) 
Food for Peace program (see P.L. 480 policy) 
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Food marketing costs: 1980-1-2/B, 4/8, 7/10, 11/14; 1981- 
1-2/18, 5/ie, 8/20, 11/14, 12/20; 1982-7/20, 10/16, 12/18 

Food prices, retail; 1980-Zn, 8/9, 10/10, 11/12, 12/12i 
1981-4/18, 6/18, 10/ie, 12/18; 1982-4/lS, 7/22, 
10/18, 12/20 

Food stamps: i£»S0-6/14, 11/24 

Grain embargo {see USSE) 

Hay Transportation Assistance Program Adjustments: 

1980-11/22 
High-value farm product trade: 1982—9/22 

India: 1980—^18 

Interest rates, real: 1980—1/2, 8/3 {Bee also 

Financial markets, US) 
Iran (war's effect on food supplies): i^SO— 11/16 
Iraq (war's effect on food supplies): 1930— ll/lS 
Irrigation (policy): 1982. 8/14 

Japan- 
Market outlook: 1981-S/22 
Rice policy: 1980— S/ie 

Korea, Republic of (South Korea): 1980-5/15 

Labor costs (see Food marketing costs) 
Land use and availability: id^i— 10/18 
Leasing, farm equipment: i^Si— 11/16 
Livestock: 1982—11/2 {see also monthly livestock highlights) 
Livestock, world production of (see World livestock 
production) 

Market news information: 1980—8/1^ 

Meat consumption, U.S.: i9g0-8/ll; 1982-B/2, 

7/23 (see also Food consumption per capita) 
Meat regulations: i9S2— 6/18 
Mexico {U.S.*Mexican Supply Agreement for 198l)^ 

1980-12/22 
Middle East: 1981—1/% (see also Exports— Forecasts 

by region) 
Monetary policy (monetarist vs. nonmonetarist theory): 

1980-11/2 
Money market mutual funds: 2952-6/15 
Motor Carrier Act of 1980: 2980—11/22 

Net cash income {see Farm income) 
Met farm income (see Farm income) 
Montariff trade barriers: 2952-6/20 
North Africa (see Africa) 

Ocean transportation (see Transportation) 
Off-farm income: 1980-1/7; 1981-S/l2i 1982-10/12 
Oilseeds, world market (see World oilseed market) 
Olive and Walnut Marketing Act: 2980-11/23 

Packaging costs Uee Food marketing costs) 

Per capita consumption (see Food consumption per capita) 

Pesticides: 2950-10/12, 12/16; 2952-3/14, 12/24; 

2952-3/20 
Petroleum (see Energy) 
"Piggyback** shipping (seeTransportation- Trailer^on- 

flat-car shipping) 
PX. 480 policy: 2950-6/14, 8/20 
Poland: 1981- 1-2/23 (see also Eastern Europe) 
Port capacity (see Transportation) 



Production costs (crops): i980-6/3, 7/8; 2982-6/13; 

2982-5/11 
Production credit associations (see Farm credit system) 
Prospective plantings, U.S. (^ee Spring plantings, U^S.) 

Rail transportation (see Transportation) 
Real estate, farm (see Farm real estate) 
Republic of China (see Taiwan) 
Retail food prices {see Food prices, retail) 
Rock Island and Milwaukee Railroads (see Transportation— 
Rail line abandonmentsp bankruptcies) 

Savings rate, U.S.: 1980— 1-2/3, 

South Africa (see Southern Hemisphere) 

Southern Hemisphere: 2950-3/11; 29S2-1-2/10 Uee ateo 

ExportB— Forecasts by regions) 
South Korea (see Korea, Republic of) 
Soviet Union isee USSR) 
Spring planting, U.S.: 2950-5/4.6; 1981-A/2 
Staggers Act of 1980: 2950-12/18; 2952-5/20,7/17,8/21 
Storage capacity: 2950-1-2/13,7/15,12/18; 2952-8/20, 

9/15; 2982-8/15, 9/17 
Sub-Saharan Africa (see Africa) 

Taiwan (Republic of China): 2950-5/14 

Trade balances: 2950-8/2 

Trade (see World agricultural trade) 

Trailer- on -flat* car shipping (see Transportation) 
Tra n s porta t ion — 

Barge: 2950-1-2/12, 5/12, 7/15, 9/22, 12/17; 29S2-3/18, 

9/15, 12/26; 2952-5/18, 9/17, 12/23 

Deregulation, trucking and rail: 2950-7/17; 2952-5/20,21 
Dual-purpoae vehicle; 2952-9/17 
Historical review: 1982-12/23 
Ocean, Ports: 2980" 1-2/12,13, 5/11, 9/23; 2952-7/17,11/18; 

1982-5/18, 12/23 
Rail: 1950-1-2/12, 5/11, 7/15, 9/22, 12/17; 2952-3/18, 

5/20, 7/16, 8/21, 9/15, 11/18, 12/25; 2952-5/17, 8/15, 

9/17, 12/23 

Rail line abandonments, bankruptcies: 2950—5/12, 7/16. 
12/17; 2951-7/16; 2952-3/23 

Two-level rate structure emerging: 2952^3/22, 5/17 

Refrigerated rail shipments: 2952—9/16 

Hock Island and Milwaukee railroads: 2950-5/12, 7/16, 
12/17; 2951-- 7/16 
Trailer* on- flat-car '^piggyback" shipping: 

2952-3/18, 5/20, 9/17; 2952^3/23, 12/24 
Trucking: 29S0-5/11; 2952-^7/16, 2952-3/22,6/17,12/23 

US. agriculture in the 1980's: 2952-5/21; 2952-7/25 

(historical), 12/2 
U.S. economy, effect of agriculture on (see Agricultjire and 
the U.S. economy) 

United States Grain Standards Act: 2950—11/22 
USSE- 

1981 agricultural plan: 2981-3/20 
Subsidiary private farm plots: 2982—3/21 
Suapenaion of US. grain sales: 1950-1-2/10,12,14, 

4/12, 6/14 
aS.-USSR grain agreement: 1950-6/14 
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Water supply outlook (short-term): 1981-4J19 
Western Europe: 1982-5/19 
Wheat, world market (see World wheat market) 
World agricultural trade: 1980-9/26; 1981-10/11, 

1982-6/20, 9/22, 10/14 
World agriculture and trade in the 1980's: 1981-4/22 
World crop production (and consumption): 1980—4/14^ 6/9, 

7/18, 10/16^ 1981-1-2/B, 10/11; 1982-lO/lZ 



World economy: 1980-4/15, 1981-4/10; 1982-1-2/11 

World food aid needs: 1981-5/9; 1982-5/12 

World food consumption and consumer incomes: 1980—10/14 

World livestock production (and consumption): 1980—7/19; 

1981-12/10; 1982-4/12 
World oilseed market: 1981-11/9; 1982-11/11 
World wheat market; J9S2-fi/16 



Article Index (1980-1982) 



The standard articles of Agricultural Outlook are indexed 
below for 1980, 1981. and 1982, Also listed are the special 
reports published during these years. 

Note: Each issue of Agricultural Outlook contains 
highlights of the situation and outlook for the following 
commodities — 

• Livestock- cattle, hogs, broilers, eggs* turkeys, dairy. 

• Crops: wheat, nee, feed grainsi oilseeds, cotton, 
peanuts, tobacco, sugar, vegetables, fruit. 

Prior to November 1980, these commodity summaries were 
gathered in the section, ''Commodity Highlights"; beginning 
with the November 1980 issue, they were incorporated into 
the "Agricultural Economy" section. 



1960: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy: 3/11, 4/12, 5/13, 6/14, fi/19, 

9/30, 10/19, 11/22. 12/18 
Commodity Highlights (incorporated into "Agricultural 
Economy" section beginning with November 1980 
issue): monthly 
Farm Income Update: 9/14 
Food and Marketing: monthly 
General Economy: monthly 
Inputs: 5/6 (fertilizer), 12/15 
Production Cost Highlights: 7/8 
Storage and Transportation: 1-2/12, 6/15, 12/17 
Transportation: 5/11, 9/22 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

• Special reports 

^'Agricultural Exports: A Boon to the U.S. Economy." 6/11 
^'Enlarging the European Community" 11/19 (cotton), 

4/18 tfruits, vegetables, nuts) 
'*Food Consumption and Incomes: A World Perspective/' 

10/14 
^'Oil, Agriculture, and Trade," 1-2/14 

I9fil: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 
Agricultural Policy; 3/15. 4/20, 6/20 
Farm Income Update: 8/9, 12/12 

Food and Marketing: 12/16, 4/16, 5/16, 6/lfi, 

8/18, 10/16, 11/14, 12/lfi 
General Economy: monthly (except December 19fil) 



Inputo: 12/21 (credit, energy): 1 2/17, 6/18 
(energy); 11/16 (farm equipment leasing); 7/15 (farm 
machinery); 4/18 (fertilizer); 3/14 (pesticides) 

Production Cost Highlights: 6/13 

Storage and Tranaportation : 9/15, 11/18 

Transportation: 3/18. 5/20, 7/16, 8/20. 12/25 

World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

• Special reports 

"The Cattle Cycle: Managing Herd Expansion in the 

19fi0'9," 7/18 
"China: Agricultural Imports on the Rise," 1-2/21 
"Consumer Demand and the Agricultural Economy/' 11/19 
"Enlarging the European Community," 9/18 (grains, 

oilseeds, livestock) 
**The Japanese Market: Sizing Up Future Trade," fi/22 
"Poland's Agriculture: 1981 Prospects Grim," 1-2/23 
"Soviets Set Modest Goals for 1981, Boost Incentives for 

Private Farm Plots." 3/20 
"U.S. Agriculture in the 1980 s," 5/21 
"Will There Be Enough Land?", 10/18 
"World Agriculture and Trade in the 1980's," 4/2?, 

1982: 

• Standard articles 
Agricultural Economy: monthly 

Agricultural Policy; 1-2/17, 3/16, 6/18, 8/13, 9/lfi, 10/19 
Farm Income Update: 4/10, 7/10, 9/11, 11/12, 12/10 
Food and Marketing: 3/14, 4/18, 7/20, 10/16, 12/18 
General Economy: 12/14. 4/16, 6/14, 9/20, 11/20 
Inputs; 6/16 (credit); 4/20 (energy); 5/16 (farm machinery); 

7/18 (farm real estate); 1-2/16 tfertilizer); 3/20 

(pesticides) 
Production Cost Highlights: 6/11 
Storage and Ttan sport at ion: 8/14, 9/17 
Transportation: 3/22, 6/17, 12/23 
World Agriculture and Trade: monthly 

• Special reports 

"Agriculture: A Mainstay of the US- Economy," 1-2/20 
"Asia: Largeat Market for U.S. Farm Products,^' 4/23 
"Food Dilemma in Sub-Saharan Africa," 3/24 
"Heritage from the Past: U.S. Agriculture in a State 

of Flux," 7/25 
"HighVaJue Farm Products: Outlook for the 19fi0's," 9/22 
"Managing Farm Finances in the 19fi0'e," 10/22 
''Nontariff ^^de Barriers: Byproduct of Domestic Farm 

Policies." 6/20 
"Western Europe: Changing Structure of Farm Sector 

Boosts Output," 5/19 
"Wheat Exporters Vying for World Markets," fi/16 
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Farm PriceSp Ratio Rise Slightly in January 
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140 j^^^^lnSex of prices received by farmer? 
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